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WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 
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SPURGEON’S ORPHANAGE, 


Ciapham Road, London, S.W. 
GBAgIDS noms BRANCH: CLIFTONVILLE, MARGATE. 
iden 
THC MAS SPURG EON CHARLES SPUKGEON 
urer—WILLIAM HIG( 


A HOME and scHOOL for 500 FATHERLESS CHILDREN, 
SPURGEO 





and a Memoria! of the beloved Founder, c. H. N. 
No Votes required a ne most neerly an deservin ases are selected for 
admission Contrit ms sttould be sent to the “Treasurer, Spurgeon s 
— age, ( “lapham Road, London, S.W 
Note fo Intends» Benefactors—Our Last Annual Report, containing 4 
Legal Form of 'B equest, will be viadly sent on application to the Secretary 








RESCUE THE PERISHING! 


HEN you are. enjoying 
your holiday at the sea 

or in the quiet country, 
do not forget the needs of the 
4,400 children under the care of the 


WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 





Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged by 
Prebendary RUDOLF, OLD TOWN HALL, 

KENNINGTON ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 
*.* Cheques and Postal Orders should be CROSSED 
ind made payable to Waifs and Strays Society 





CITY OF LONDON CHEST HOSPITAL 


Adjoining the Park of 217 acres and popularly known as 


VICTORIA PARK HOSPITAL, E. 
PATRONS 
rHEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA 
175 BEDS AND 40,000 ATTENDANCE 
OF OUTPATIENTS ANNUALLY. 
lis remoteness from the West End, to which it must 
necessarily look principally for support, handicaps the 
Hospital seriously. The Hospital's own grounds, 
which extend to four acres, are a valuable adjunct in 
extension of the treatment of the consumptive patients 
under Open Air conditions in the Wards and upon the 
Balconies, providing a means of recreation and 
exercise for patients, and allowing also ot light 
manual work being undertaken by them 


Please Help with Donation or Legacy 


GEORGE WATTS, Secretary 
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v=? LONDON ORPHAN ASYLUM =) 


For Fatherless Children of the uncusesroue | meee CLASS from all parts of the 
British Empire. 

The Charity needs £15,000 from voluntary sources cach year for the maintenence 
of its ORPHAN FAMILY OF NEARLY 500 BOYS AND GIRLS. Annual Subscriptions 
and Donations will be gratefully received. 

ARTHUR P. BLATHWAYT, 7reasurer & Chairman. HENRY C ARMIGER, Secretary 
Office : 3, Crosby Square, Bishopsgate, E.¢ 

















IMPERIAL GANGER RESEARCH FUND. 


Patron-HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President HIS GRACE THE KE OF BEDFORD, K.G. 
Monorary Treasurer SIR W. WATSON ee Bart., C. — F.R.S. 


Punds are urgently required ¢ y research se, eatment and 


Donations and Subscr pion ms may be ‘sent lo the Honorary Treasurer, 
Examination Hall, Queen Square, London, W.C., or may be paid to the 
London County and Westminster Bank, Marylebone Branch, 1, Stratford 
Place, London, W.; Ajc Imberial Cancer Research / und, 











Where Boys are — Men and Girls are sensibly Trained. 


The * ARETHUSA" and “ CHICHESTER” Training Ships } appeal fort new donors, 
16» boys sent each year into the Royal Navy e ered the Merc*a t Service, 
50 boys are now being maintaine . in Saas 9 ships see! a fi Fm 650 boys ' girls in the 


nes of the S 


THE NATIONAL REFUGES 
FOR HOMELESS & DESTITUTE CHILDREN. 


Founded 1843. Incorporated 1904 
Patrons; The KING & QUEEN. Presicent; The EARL OF JERSEY, a.c.B. 


Treasurer; W. E. HUBBARD, Esq., 17, St. Helens Place, E.C. 
BENATIONS EARNESTLY SCLsceres. 











|. SHAFTESBURY AVENU! W.c. | H. BRISTOW WALLEN & HENRY G, ( IPELAND 











“THE DUMB TAUaNs TO SPEAK.” 
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OR DE 
Founde ! in eee ume CHILD 
and Educated. Uootmaking, Carpen — i, 

Printing, Tailorin bresgmnak ng, Housewilery, and 
Laundr Work tawg'it, in ach litio cul educational 


Office : 93, Cannon St., nenden, E.% Freoxeic H. Mavpev, Secretary. 
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GIVEN-WILSON INSTITUTE, SELF-HELP MISSION 


HELP THE POOR TO HELP THEMSELVES BY SENDING OLD AND 


NEW GARMENTS, BOOTS and SHOES, odds and ends of all sorts to be sold 
at low prices to the poor or given away to the destitute. From the proceeds a 
Widows’ Home, two Convalescent and Holiday Homes, Institute and Workshop 
for the Blind, and other good works, including Seaside Camps for Boys, are 
supported In the Parish of St. Mary's, Plaistow, alone there are 22,400 souls 
Ladies, please form Working Parties and send for sack Address parcels 


relephone. *5 Stratford and s82 Regent 


_CIVEN-WiLSOn institute, Plaistow, London, E 


FRESH AIR. SUNSHINE. 


HOLIDAYS «==: UNKNOWN 


to thous:nds of pale-faced women and WEAKLY CHILDREN. 


Pray HELP THEM to go to the CHURCH ARMY HOLIDAY HOMES. 


Donations most gratefully received and acknowledzed by Miss Warker, Hon 
Secretary Fresh Air and Med cal Mission Department, 53, Bryanston St., Lonon, W., 
Cheques being crossed “ Barclays’, afe Church Army,"’ payable to Prebendary 
CARLILE, Hon. Chief Secretary 








CANCER HOSPITAL «rep. 


(INCORPORATED UNDER ROYAL. CHARTER) 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 


All applicants seen, without 
having the trouble of first 
procuringa Governor's Letter, 
each week day at 2 p.m. 


Bankers: 
Messrs. Coutts &Co., Secretary: 
440, Strand, W.C. Frep. W. Howe: 
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NEEDED FROM 


VOLUNTARY SOURCES 
EVERY DAY. 


GILBERT G. PANTER, Secretary 



























cA Book of Great Value to all Gardeners. 
The HARDY FLOWER BOOK 
By E. H. JENKINS 2 ic Riya’ Horsicuttorat Society) 


With 50 Illustrations & Beautijul Coloured Frontispiece. Large 8vo, Cloth. Price 2/6 net. 


By Post 4d. extra. 


Ic is confidently claimed that this book is a complete and trustworthy guide to all who are 
desirous of adding to their knowledge of the best means of planting and cultivating Hardy Flowers. 


PuBLisHED aT THE Orrices or “COUNTRY LIFE,” 20, Tavistock St., Covent Garven, W.C 
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CLOSING THE RANKS. 


HEN the South African War broke out it was 
remarked that the occurrence was taken rather 
too light heartedly. It looked almost as 
though a section of the public imagined that 
the despatch of soldiers was a suitable occasion 

for a kind of picnic, and success was counted on with so much 
certainty that there was considerable féting of those who were 
going out before they had accomplished anything. In very 
great contrast is the attitude to the task which now lies 
before us. Its importance and danger are thoroughly realised 
and have had the effect of producing a great seriousness 
and also a grim determination. The most satisfactory 
feature of the situation is the loyal and enthusiastic manner 
in which men of different politics and shades of opinion have 
placed themselves shoulder to shoulder for the purpose of 
seeing the Empire through this crisis. Very possibly it has 
created surprise on the Continent. Germany, if she did not 
calculate on the embarrassment of Great Britain, at any rate, 
chose a moment for the Agadir incident and the declaration 
of war with Russia when to outward seeming affairs were 
critical in this country. On the first occasion the railway 
strike was going on and, on the other, civil war in Ulster 
appesred almost to be inevitable. But those who calculated 
on internal dissensions were deceived. As soon as it was felt 
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that a time had come for united and strong action, petty 
differences sank into the background. The House of 
Commons never presented a more united or a more 
determined appearance than it did when Sir Edward Grey 
made his famous speech. Mr. Bonar Law spoke with 
decision as to the agreement of the Unionists and the 
men of Ulster, and, most surprising of all, Mr. Redmond 
made a declaration on behalf of Ireland that won for 
him hearty applause in all parts of the House of Commons. 
This is gratifying, although it is not new in British politics. 
Over and over again it has been shown that in times of 
extraordinary danger the fiercest partisans can lay aside 
their prejudices and animosities in order to stand shoulder 
to shoulder with their countrymen. 

Fortunately for us, Englishmen carry this characteristic 
to the utmost parts of the earth and, if they settle there, 
transmit it to their descendants. The Colonies, each of which 
is nowadays a self-governing body, master of its own affairs, 
have shown that in the words of one of their great men, 
““ When Great Britain is at war, we are at war.’’ Canada has 
spoken with no uncertain voice, and the Australasian Colonies 
have gathered to the support of their Mother Country. 
From South Africa the same assurances of fervent loyalty 
and practical help have been forthcoming. If these things 
showed nothing else, they would at least prove that there 
is an instinct which tells people, separated though they may 
be by thousands of miles, that the aggrandisement of 
Germany would not be for the general good of the world. 
And that is what it comes to. The other factors in 
the situation are minor to a degree. Austria would be 
a friendly Power if Germany would let her. She has, at 
any rate, no antipathy to Great Britain, whatever she may 
have to her little neighbour, Servia. Italy has very wisely 
declared herself neutral. Her ships would have been very 
useful to the confederation in the Mediterranean, but no 
party in an ordinary alliance is bound to support aggression 
and, in the judgment of the Italian statesmen, it is evident 
that this war on the part of Germany is an act of aggression. 
Italy would have been placed in an absurd and hateful 
position if obliged by force of circumstances to fight by the 
side of Austria, against France and Great Britain. To us 
she has always been a friendly Power. Only the paradox 
of the whole situation lies in the fact that never were the 
Powers animated by a friendlier spirit towards Great Britain 
than they are at this moment, and yet we are forced into a 
conflict nobody English ever sought or desired. 

Hard and materially minded commentators may strive 
to belittle the importance of the rally which Anglo-Saxon 
blood has made. We say Anglo-Saxon because the United 
States of America, although it is impossible for them to 
send arms and men on the footing of a Colony, have, neverthe- 
less, shown the friendliest disposition. For example, the 
arrangements now made for sending what we want of the 
250,000,000 quarters of wheat, which is estimated to be 
their surplus this year, have practically solved the com- 
missariat question. But the purely materialistic thinker 
is apt to miscalculate the effects brought about by 
faith in a cause and a conviction of its justice. The 
mere fact that our statesmen have sought peace by 
every path that they could devise, and have not resorted 
to strong measures till those that were gentle were exhausted, 
helps to strengthen the resolution of all who are called upon 
to take part in these operations. It holds as good to-day 
as it ever did, that “ Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel 
just.” And, again, whatever may be said of our adversaries, 
it is at least known that Great Britain is seeking no territory 
and promoting no change in the map of Europe. She is 
really acting strictly on the defensive, and the rally of all 
the different tribes into which the nation had been divided 
is due to a recognition of the fact that we are fighting for 
self-preservation, which is the first of Nature’s laws. 





OUR FRONTISPIECE. 


HE subjects of our frontispiece are the Duchess of 
Roxburghe and her infant son, the Marquess of 
Bowmont and Cessford. The Duchess of Roxburghe is a 
daughter of the late Mr. Ogden Goelet of Newport, U.S.A., 
and was married to the Duke of Roxburghe in 1903. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted excepl when applica- 
tion is made direct from the offices of the paper. When unofficial requests are 
received, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would at once 


forward the correspondence to him. 
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REAT BRITAIN declared war against Germany 
at a late hour on Tuesday night under circum- 
stances to convince not only our own people, 
but the world at large, of the justice of this 
step and its inevitability. Sir Edward Grey had 

prepared the way to a full understanding on the previous 
day in what is but inadequately described as the great speech 
of a great Englishman. To a House of Commons strung to 
the highest pitch of attention and expectancy, he unfolded 
piece by piece the details of a drama that had been only half 
guessed at by the general public. History recounts no similar 
story. The Foreign Secretary with his colleagues up to the 
very last had striven by every argument that ingenuity and 
goodwill could invent to make peace. He was acting for a 
country whose good faith and disinterestedness were un- 
questioned. No false pride, no uncalled for attention to 
dignity were allowed to standin the way. Through the mouth 
of Sir Edward Grey the very spirit of humanity and civilisa- 
tion pleaded against a line of action which threatens to soak 
Europe in blood and thrust its nations back into the barbarity 
of the Thirty Years’ War. 


But the appeal was addressed to those who had purposely 
deafened their ears. Events have shown with fatal lucidity 
that the German Emperor and his advisers, when they entered 
into “ conversations’ and expressed sympathy and vowed 
that they, too, were animated by the most pacific sentiments, 
were only playing the game which was earlier nicknamed 
s'endormir. They were lulling suspicion while they sharpened 
their swords and got their armour ready. In spite of all his 
fair professions, Kaiser William’s name must go down to 
posterity among those of the most ruthless and disingenuous 
of his kindred. When he declared to his people that the 
sword had been thrust into his hand in self-defence, he had 
just thrown down the gauntlet to Russia. When he sanc- 
tioned the occupation of Luxemburg and Belgium in outrage 
of a treaty observed by his grandfather and Prince Bismarck, 
he was setting at defiance the law of nations. He could 
give no better reasons for over-running Belgium than that 
it was required by “ the destinies and future of Germany,” 
and that he had “ unimpeachable evidence ’’ that France 
meant to do what he was doing—explanation so thin as to 
require no answer. They were mereiy the parrot cries of 
one who is committing a great wrong with his eyes open, but 
feels bound to utter some sort of more or less plausible excuse. 


Mr. Redmond has advanced Home Rule more by a single 
speech in the House of Commons than it was forwarded by a 
generation of outrage, clamour and hatred. To apprehend 
clearly the value of his declaration it is necessary to bear in 
mind that the Germans had been influenced in choosing 
the moment to foment the European struggle for which they 
have been preparing so long, by an exaggerated idea of the 
embarrassment caused to Great Britain by the Ulster trouble. 
Their obvious idea was to deal with Russia and France 
while this country was compelled to be neutral owing to 
internal complications. But Ireland, which never has been 
behindhand when hard blows were going or a foreign foe 


had to be met, spoke in a very different tone through the 
the 


mouth of Nationalist leader. Mr. Redmond declared 
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to the applause of the House of Commons that British troops 


might be safely withdrawn from Ireland as Ulster and 
Nationalist Volunteers would unite to defend its shores. 


The adversaries and enemies who were coolly reckoning on 
Civil War in this country could not have received a more 
telling answer. 


It has always been 1ecognised that in time of wariare 
a most important problem would arise in regard to the con- 
veyance of food supplies and raw material to this country. 
Happily the plan for National Insurance, described in detail 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer on Tuesday afternoon, 
goes far to meet both of these difficulties. A natural tendency 
of the shipowner on an outbreak of war is to order his captains 
to fly to the nearest neutral port—a policy that, if generally 
adopted, would lead to a paralysis of commerce. The 
difficulty had been foreseen. As long ago as 1908 a Committee 
had been appointed to look into it, but came to a con- 
clusion adverse to any scheme of National Insurance. But 
great changes have taken place since then. The subject 
has been searchingly reinvestigated by Mr. Huth Jackson’s 
Committee, and a scheme has been produced which, in the 
opinion of the Government, which is also that of Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, complies with the conditions laid down in the 
reference. Mr. Chamberlain thinks the food difficulty will 
only press at the beginning—"“ later on the situation will be 
relieved, and we shall find food supplies pouring in from across 
the Atlantic.” 

A question answered in Tuesday's Parliamentary Papers 
by Mr. Asquith ought to receive the most careful consideration 
in every household. It was put by Mr. Bathurst and related 
to the scarcity and high prices of meat. The suggestion 
made was that the Government, if faced with the prospect 
of a European war, should appeal to the more prosperous classes 
to economise in the interests of their poorer fellow citizens, 
in other words, the request is that the consumption of meat 
should be reduced to a minimum. Mr. Asquith not only 
endorsed the appeal, but said: “ It is in my opinion applic- 
able to all classes of people and to all kinds of food supplies.”’ 
Here, then, is a point on which those who stay at home can 
be of service to the community. They can determine to live 
frugally while the war lasts, even though not compelled in 
the slightest degree to do so on account of their finances. 
It would have a good effect on themselves—self-sacrifice 
always has—and it would be a great benefit to the poor by 
making the supply of meat available to them. 


THE STAIRCASE. 
[ watch you step from stair to stair, 
The light, a halo round your hair, 
\ dream still lingering in your eyes: 
Unconscious of the blow to fall 
Before the crossing of the hall. 
Half child, half woman, wholly fair— 
One moment ere your childhood dies ! 
\h, never will you come again, 
Grave and sweet and free from care, 
Stepping slowly, stair to stair— 
Dear God ! how very few remain. 


ISABEL BUTCHART, 


It was said in the highest praise of the late Mr. James 
Hope of Dunbar that he “farmed right up to the hedge.” In 
a communication to the Press, Mr. W. Wilks, the Secretary 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, and Professor Keeble 
the Director of Wisley, show that this is the spirit in which 
cultivation should be carried on at the present moment. 
Premising that we do not know what the requirements of 
the future may be, they suggest that unused or uncropped 
plots of ground should at once be planted with such food 
plants as it is possible to sow at this season of the year. 
The time for the big crops—potatoes and cereals—is, of 
course, over, but turnips would grow very well after the 
showers we have had, and we might improve to some extent 
on the proposals made by suggesting a sowing of swedes. 
This species of turnip is very hardy, attains a good size 
and is as good for culinary purposes as any garden turnip. 
Turnip-rooted beet, carrots and onions of suitable varieties 
may also be sown with a fair prospect of yielding a good supply 
of roots. Again, in nearly all gardens there are beds of 
surplus cabbage and savoy plants. These should be planted 
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as far as can be and the remainder given to cottagers and others 
who can make use of them. Mr. Wilks and Professor Keeble 
are convinced that if all these waste little plots were sown 
a very substantial addition could be lmade to our food supply. 


There is no need to emphasise the importance that now 
attaches to an estimate of .the present year’s harvest. 
Officially it is reckoned as likely to turn out fully ten per cent. 
better than the average of the last ten years, and those best 
qualified to form an opinion hold that this errs on the side 
of conservatism. The crops as they stand, especially the 
wheat, are exceptionally good, and on heavy land may be 
expected to yield about five quarters to the acre. Of course, 
chickens ought not to be counted till they are hatched, and 
we have to remember that harvesting operations over a great 
part of the country are only beginning, and even in the South 
very little wheat has yet been carted. Until the crop is 
threshed and ready for the mill it cannot be fully counted 
upon. Nevertheless, there is no present appearance of such 
weather as would spoil it, and there is every ground to hope 
for the best. We, of course, do not ignore the difficulties 
likely to arrive in harvesting from the mobilisation of the 
Army. A considerable number of labourers will be called 
upon, and there will be some scarcity of horses too, but these 
drawbacks will not be sufficient to form a serious obstacle 
to the ingathering of the harvest. 


As farming in Australia becomes more of a scientific occu- 
pation, it becomes understood that insect ravages prove very 
expensive, and the public is being steadily educated to see 
that insects are best controlled by birds. Queensland is 
very fortunate in respect of the fact that the members of its 
avifauna are nearly all insectivorous, but some people utterly 
neglect this fact, and are in the habit of collecting enormous 
quantities of eggs. It is recorded that last year a party, 
having gathered more eggs than they required from one of 
the huge breeding haunts of the straw-necked ibis, left no 
fewer than 4,800 eggs to rot on the edge of the swamp. Yet 
Mr. De Le Souef, the director of the Melbourne Zoological 
Gardens, by opening a few specimen crops of the straw- 
necked ibis, found that each contained nearly 2,000 immature 
grasshoppers. Those who know the vast number of birds 
that breed together will recognise the immense benefit they 
confer on Australian agriculture. Other birds that deserve 
the most careful protection are the cuckoos, of which there 
are six kinds in Victoria. Their food consists to a large extent 
of hairy caterpillars, from which, therefore, they are a natural 
defence. They also take the vine moth caterpillar, which is 
large and destructive. The swallows, ground larks, chats, 
robins and plovers are also helps the cultivator comes to value 
when he begins to intensify his methods. 


One of the penalties that importers have to pay is that 
they often bring in disease. This seems to be the case even 
with bulbs. Those who grow on a large scale have long 
had experience themselves or know friends who have 
had experience of the ravages of the large narcissus fly, 
Merodon equestris. It has been a pest in this country since 
1869, and within recent years has spread to a very great 
extent, even visiting Scotland and Ireland. But there is 
a later comer which threatens to be even more destructive. 
It is called by the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries the 
small narcissus fly, Eumerus strigatus, and until recently 
Was a scarce insect in this country, although a common one 
on the Continent. ‘“ It has now, however,” according to 
the Board leaflet, ‘‘ been recorded from several bulb-growing 
centres, and, as it is an exceedingly destructive insect, is 
likely to prove as serious a pest even as Merodon.” The 
bulbs most commonly attacked are the narcissus and the 
hyacinth in this country, and on the Continent the onion 
and shallot as well. Unfortunately, the life-history of this 
creature is not yet fully understood, and therefore full 
remedial measures cannot be suggested; but the grower 
can at least destroy infected bulbs when he has lifted them, 
and thus help to purify his beds. 


Few people seem to be aware of the fine spectacle that 
they may expect to see in the sky—after nightfall has made it 
possible to perceive luminous bodies, other than the sun 
itseli—just at this season of the year when the stream of 
meteors is setting in most strongly towards the earth, from 
the direction of Perseus; that is to say, from the north- 


westerly quartér of the heavens. It is a display which may 
be regarded without any apprehension, for though these 
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apparitions of the shooting and falling stars are correctly 
described as meteors, they belong to the extra-terrestrial 
universe and are thus distinguished from meteorites, which 
are, strictly speaking, of mineral composition and have passed 
into the influence of the earth’s gravity from other planets. 
It does, however, seem as if the meteorites often followed 
the appearance of a fire-ball, which is a true meteor, yet even 
so they fall with only a moderate velocity and are seldom 
of a size or weight to be dangerous. Small meteoritic stones 
have been noticed falling on quite thin ice without force 
sufficient to break it. There are, of course, large meteoritic 
stones, but they are of rare occurrence. 


In spite of the excitement that prevailed in London, 
there were a great many spectators assembled to see the 
departure of Sir Ernest Shackleton’s ship the Endurance. 
She left the Thames on Saturday amid much cheering from 
the crowd and hooting of sirens from the ships. Sir Ernest 
Shackleton himself travelled with her as far as Southend, 
and was to be seen bowing his acknowledgments to the 
enthusiastic crowd. He is to rejoin her later on. The 
departure of the ship must have filled even the most un- 
speculative mind with curious thoughts. It will be some 
weeks yet before The Endurance gets away from our shores, 
and while she is away those on board will be completely 
out of touch with the events that take place in Europe. 
They could not absent themselves at a more dramatic period. 
The air, indeed, is thick with the coming changes. What 
they will be no one at present can prophesy, but we do know 
that if Sir Ernest Shackleton is spared to return in the course 
of two or three years he will find that a great many chapters 
of history have to be written and many extensive changes 
chronicled. 


OLD HUNTING GROUNDS. 
These woods are haunted; look around— 
Above the droning of the bees 
Do you not hear a stealthy sound, 
A muffled tread among the trees ? 


These woods are haunted; in the space 
Below that rock the bracken stirs ; 

Did you not see a painted face 
Peep from behind that clump of furze ? 


These woods are haunted; in the air 
Do you not catch the faintest smell 

Of burning logs ’ I know out there 
The Indians camp above the dell. 


These woods are haunted: let’s pretend 
We have not changed and grown up so, 
And bare-foot down the war-path wend 
As when we played here long ago 
MARGARET BAKER. 


Lord Curzon of Kedleston is to be congratulated on the 
completion of his restoration of Tattershall Castle, of which 
the re-opening ceremony is timed to take place to-day 
(Saturday). It will be remembered that the task was 
rendered necessary by an act of the most frightful vandalism 
perpetrated a few years ago, when the famous fireplaces 
that had served as models for those in St. Stephen’s were 
pulled down and carted bodily away. Lord Curzon was 
the one man in England who rose to the occasion. He 
purchased both the fireplaces and the castle, and quickly 
set about the task of restoring this interesting and historical 
building. In doing so he had the sagacity to secure the 
co-operation of Mr. Weir, an architect of very fine taste, 
associated with the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings. The difficuity lay as much in judging what should 
be left untouched as what should be done ; but it has been 
most successfully surmounted, and Tattershall Castle, as it 
stands to-day, once more resumes the proud place it used to 
hold in the esteem of antiquaries and those who take an 
interest in the historical buildings of this country. 


We have grown so familiar with the idea of the Bank 
Holiday on August Ist that people accept it as in the 
established order of things and may find a difficulty in con- 
templating a time when it had no place in that order. It 
is not very easy for us now to realise with what amazement, 
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as well as delight, it was greeted on its first institution on the 
motion of the late Lord Avebury, then Sir John Lubbock, 
in 1871. ‘‘ A Statute Holiday! A holiday by Act of Parlia- 
ment!’’ Those are the words, with a large note of exclama- 
tion after each sentence, in which one of the papers of the day 
acclaims it. It had, indeed, a special and, it might be said, 
a historical importance as the first holiday ever instituted 
by Act of Parliament. The idea was entirely novel. Special 
arrangements for dealing with the Bank Holiday traffic 
have become a matter of course with all the railway companies 
now, but on that first August Bank Holiday in 1871 it seems 
that no intelligent forecast had been made of the probable 
press at railway stations, in trains and in steamboats, and 
the papers of the following day are full of accounts of the 
extraordinary scenes of congestion, of delay and of crowds 
of would-be trippers unable to trip. 

The Hertfordshire County Council has been devoting 
some attention to a measure which we have often advocated 
in CountRY LirE—the protection from the hand of the ruthless 
uprooter of the wild plants which make much of the beauty 
of our rural roads. The by-law which the Council has passed 
enacts that “no person shall up-root or destroy any ferns 
x other wild plants growing in road, lane, roadside waste, 
wayside bank or hedge, common or other public place, in 
such manner or in such quantities as to damage or disfigure 
any such road, lane, etc.” Undoubtedly this is a step in 
the right direction, and, as such, we are ready to give it 
a very warm welcome ; but it is to be admitted that it does 
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not carry us very far. The maximum penalty is {2 for a 
first offence of the kind and £5 for a second, which may be 
adequate ; but it must at once occur to us to enquire who 


is to be the judge of the “manner”’ or the “ number” of 
the up-rootings which are to be deemed to constitute 
“damage” or “disfigurement’’? The example of the 


Hertfordshire County Council is an excellent one so far as 
it goes, but we should like to see its followers improve upon 
it and draft their by-law a little more drastically. 


It will scarcely be necessary to say to our readers that 
this, our Shooting Number, was practically complete before 
the war shadow fell over Europe. At any rate, although 
those who have to give up sport at the call of duty will cheer- 
fully do so, the less that others depart from their usual 
occupations and amusements the better for the country 
It can gain nothing out of panic. The articles we present 
to our readers raise some interesting questions, particularly 
the one about the alleged deterioration of deer, which contains 
the opinions of many sportsmen of the highest standing and 
authority. Captain Aymer Maxwell is responsible for the 
forecast of grouse shooting. It is sad to think that with pros- 
pects so excellent comparatively few will be in a position to 
take advantage of them. The articles on a famous Scottish deer 
forest and ‘hints to stalkers ‘’ are, we need hardly say, by two 
well known sportsmen, Mr. Frank Wallace and “ K.”’ Last, 
but not least, attention should be given to the fascinating 
article which the Hon. Douglas Cairns writes on Edward 
Ross, whom he properly designates “ A Prince of Stalkers.” 





PHOTOGRAPHING ELEPHANTS. 


By Lieut. H. C. 


O much has been written lately on the subject of 
big game by men who have spent the best part 
of their lives in its pursuit, that I feel it is incumbent 
on me to try to describe the circumstances under 
which the accompanying photographs were taken. 

The camera which I used was a quarter plate Goértz Tenax 
Camera with an ordinary lens and film packs. A telephoto 
attachment would doubtless have produced better results, 
but, unfortunately, it was not forthcoming. During the 
latter part of 1913 I was hunting elephants in Portuguese 
territory south of the Zambesi, and though they were fairly 
plentiful, the bush was so thick that photography was almost 
an impossibility. Later on, however, I managed to get 
permission to shoot two bull elephants in the Lomagundi 
district of Southern Rhodesia. During my stay there I 


SHOWING HOW AN ALARMED 


ELEPHANT 


BROCKLEHURST. 


came on several large herds of over fifty each, but unfortunately 
they held no big tuskers. The country was very hilly and 
covered with light timber. There was very little under- 
growth, so stalking was comparatively easy, though spooring 
was very difficult owing to the hard, rough nature of the 
ground. I found the simplest way to find elephants was to 
sit down and wait quietly until they uttered their shrill 
trumpet-like cries, which we continually heard. One morning 


I found a herd of twenty or so dusting themselves on the 
brink of a small dry watercourse about twenty yards wide. 
I calculated I could get a good start if any of their number 
became too inquisitive, as to cross this nullah they would 
have to descend and come up hill to where I was. 

I was particularly anxious to secure a photograph of an 
elephant with its ears extended, as almost all that I have seen 





EXTENDS ITS’ EARS. 
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show them when 
suspicious of danger. 
[The accompanying 
photographs show this 
to some extent, and 
also what a very diffi- 
cult target the animal 
presents when charg 
ing. The head, being 
held high, practically 
obscures the brain and 
vital portions of the 
skull, and necessitates 
the shot being placed 
much lower, at the 
base of the trunk, 
than when the head 
is carried normally 
Elephants are often 
depicted cha rging 
with their trunks up 
On every such occa- 
sion on which I have 
seen them, the trunk 
was always carried 
swinging loose Mr. 
F. C. Selous, who has 
perhaps, had more ex 
perience hunting 
elephants than any 
man living, tells me 
that he has always noticed the same thing. The herd were 
quite ignorant of my presence, so I threw some stones at an 
old tuskless bull to induce him to adopt the desired position. 
At last he spread his ears and gave vent to several shrill 
screams, finally rushing headlong towards me across the 
nullah. Before gracefully retiring I managed to secure a few 
photographs. 

Creeping about on the outskirts of the herd, I spent many 
hours watching the mothers tearing down branches to feed 
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A CHARGING BULL. 


their calves on the fresh green leaves. Breaking one off, they 
threw it on the ground, when the young ones ate their fill. 
I have always understood that elephants took their rest 
standing or leaning against anthills or trees, but on several 
occasions I noticed them lying flat on their sides. Unfor- 
tunately, I was unable to secure photographs of them in this 
position. 

One meets with many interesting experiences while in 
pursuit of elephants. One night a herd, while feeding, 
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FEEDING IN THE BUSH. 
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THE ATTITUDE OF ALARM. 


wandered through my camp, destroying the grass shelters 
and driving myself and my boys to seek safety under cover of 
darkness. Fortunately, no material damage was done. 
I hope these notes, without making any pretence at literary 
merit, may prove of interest when taken in conjunction with 
the photographs. 


THEODOR’S “TWELFTH” 


Achnalarich Lodge, Inverness-shire, 
Ecosse. August 12th, 10.30 P.M 

ELOVED ANTOINETTE,—But for the sweet thought 

of thee sleep would be weighing down my eyelids 

For in very truth it has been a day of such fatigue as 

thy Théodor had never before imagined to himself 

Also, hélas! a day of such bewilderment as at one time threatened 
to break his spirit and to betray his manhood into tears ! Safe 
But before I enter upon the history of this great day of la chasse au 
grouse, permit, beloved, that I disabuse thy mind of a fallacy 
which thou and I have shared in common. It is not true, my 
Antoinette, that one sees but the rain and mist in Scotland, the 
sun, never! And yet are we not to be blamed for this mistaken 
belief, for it is the natives of that land, themselves, who have 
led us into such error. Look, but look, then, at the pictures 
of Scottish artists—is there one in which the sun shines? Are 
they not all of gloomy mountains and writhing mists, of stormy 
oceans and wild birds of the sea wheeling against a sky of lead ? 
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Also, regard, then, the romances of 
Scotland—have we ever read one which 
did not begin thus: ‘ Upon the dark 
mountain’s brow the clouds lay low’ ? 

“ Having all this in the mind from 
youth up, thou canst well imagine, 
heart’s dearest, that when I opened my 
eyes on that never-to-be-forgotten morn- 
ing in which my train rushed into the 
station of Edinbourg (ah, my Antoinette, 
what for a noble city is that —the 
beauty, the picturesqueness !), and when 
I saw the most glorious sunshine stream- 
ing through the window, I was beyond 
measure surprised. Nor could I refrain 
from expressing my astonishment to a 
Reverend who at that moment entered 
the carriage. Almost overcome with 
sleep he seemed, but at my words he 
opened his eyes wide and looked at 
me. 

“* It is but a freak, a freak of the 
moment,’ he said. “In Scotland it 
rains for three hundred and sixty-four 
days of every year.’ And having uttered 
this with the greatest decision, he raised 
the collar of his paletot all round his 
face, and sank to sleep. 

“This Reverend departed at a 
superb station named Perth, but as he 
was collecting his couvertures in pre- 
paration for the descent he again ad- 
dressed me. ‘May I enquire, sir, to 
what part of Scotland you are going ?’ 

“TI replied that it was in the 
environs of a town named Fort William 

“*Ah—ah!’ he then remarked 
slowly, and over his round pink face 
there spread a certain air of sadness 
“In that case allow me to advise that 
you look well at the sun now shining so 
brightly, for assuredly you will see him 
no more. At Fort William the rain falls 
every day and all day long. Good- 
bye!’ And he forthwith descended. 

“A little dejected was I, as my 
Antoinette may well believe, by this 
fresn confirmation of our fears, but all 
the more it constrained me to enjoy to 
the full the glory of this unexpected, 
unlooked-for radiance which now sur- 
rounded all. 

“ Ah, my Antoinette, how to describe 
to thee the magnificence of the scenes 
through which we passed, the superb 
mountains over which the lights and 
shadows played, the silver lakes which 
made for them a mirror? Useless the 
attempt! Words fail: not with cold 
pen and ink may they be portrayed. But 
one day—one ardently desiredday, my 
Antoinette shall herself witness all. On 
our thrice-blessed wedding journey it is 
to Scotland we will come. Promise me 
this, beloved. Ah, when I return to 
our dear France, shall I not know how 
to persuade thee ! 

“And now to continue: Already have I sent thee a card, 
dearest one, to tell of my arrival at this most beautiful chateau, 
and of the most cordial of greetings which met me from my kind 
host, the good Cameron. A full description of the ‘ lodge,’ as 
here they call a so noble mansion, will I send in my next letter. 
At the moment I yearn to narrate to thee the events of this day, 
so full of hitherto unknown experiences—at one time, truly, of 
the most atrocious! But do not let thy tender heart pity me 
too much, my beloved, for despite all surprises and disconcert- 
ments it has been a day of ravishing beauty, ot sport most 
glorious, and—at the close—of triumph! Yes truly, my dearest, 
the end of all was that even among this nation of brave chasseurs 
thy Théodor was not unworthy of la belle France and of thee ! 

‘** Antoinette ! Couldest thou but have seen the cavalcade 
which set forth this morning upon the chase of the grouse thy 
heart would have thrilled, even as did mine ! 

‘‘ First there were messieurs les invités—all in costume 
such as we adopt for the bicyclette, but with much more space 
within—also of a greatly rougher fabric. And let me, now, 
dearest, confess that my mother had reason when she dissuaded 
me from purchasing the keelt which I designed to wear as compli- 
ment to this nation. Thou rememberest this kind of petticoat, 
the costume which we saw them wear upon the stage in the opera 
of Lucia di Lammermoor—Lammermoor being, naturally, a 
department of Scotland. But in truth I greatly rejoice, new, 
that I did not adopt it, for there are here myriads of tiny but 
most virulent insects which sting atrociously, and I am persuaded 
that my unclothed knees would have suffered beyond all bearing 
from their ferocity. 
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“Now to return to my narration. After messicurs les 
invités, there next claimed my attention the numerous attendants. 
These were of such fine physique and of such dignified bearing 
that I experienced difficulty in distinguishing them from their 
masters—their costume, also, being very similar. Around 
them were grouped the dogs—but such superb animals, 
Antoinette! In especial did those of a breed they name settére 
command my admiration—truly noble creatures! A few there 
were of our own sporting dogs, here called pointéres. But my 
host told me that the settére is, in his opinion, the best adapted 
to the work amongst the heather with which the sporting land 
is most densely covered. 

“To end the long array came two small horses bearing 
paniers in which to carry home the spoils of the chase. Antoin- 
ette my beautiful, I confess to thee that upon seeing them | 
murmured: ‘ Thine be it to-day, Théodor, to contribute the 
most largely of any towards the filling of those baskets!’ Nor 
were these words too full of egoism, for thou knowest well, my 
beloved, that thy fiancé has always won a foremost place in 
the partridge chase upon our southern plains. But that of 
the grouse—hélas! hélas! . . . Upon the stroke of ten 
our army marched forward. Dieu! the beauty of the morning, 
the fragrance all around! Hot it was, however—but yes of a 
heat! the sun blazed: ‘Dame! but how that is curious. 
Behold the old one shining upon us yet again!’ I muttered, as 
I felt myself become red as a crayfish and began to breathe 
most stertorously, while we mounted, ever, ever mounted. 

“‘ We climbed upwards through a wood which smelt divinely, 
and at last emerged upon the wide land of moors. But under- 
stand me well, my Antoinette, this was not a vast plain such as 
our Landes. Quite, but altogether quite, the contrary. Great 
undulations, grandiose hills, deep valleys, all covered with a 
matted growth of heather, sometimes reaching to the waist. 
And it is possible that the nature of the ground, so different 
from that to which I am habituated, may have contributed 
somewhat to my discomfiture, for it rendered difficult the calcula- 
tion of speed and distance. Also the dogs ranged very far 
and very fast. At first it astonished me to see them allowed thus 
to work. But after I had well weighed the matter I reflected 
that the nature of the country rendered this method a necessity. 

“ Tout d’un coup there arose with great suddenness, directly, 

but quite directly, in front of me a huge bird—almost it seemed 
to me of the dimensions of a farmyard fowl. And with such a 
strident cry, a loud cackle as it were of defiance, that, startled, 
my gun almost fell from my grasp. But quickly I recovered 
and aimed carefully in front of him as for the partridge. 
Dieu! manqué! . . . I fired again—the great creature 
flew on unmoved! Surprise deprived me of utterance, I stood 
as one stupefied. Of all shots it had been the easiest—why then, 
name of a dog! why had I thus utterly failed? Antoinette, 
figure to thyself thy Théodor’s chagrin when again and again this 
disgrace fell upon him! While others shot with precision, while 
the game was falling all around, thy Théodor had an experience 
atrocious, incredible ! When the hour of déjeuner came, his tale 
of slain numbered but two miserable birds ! oe 

“ Déjeuner! I turned from it in disgust; the very thought 
of food brought on a nausea insupportable. With a heart 
bursting with rage and despair, I stood apart from all. 

“My host approached. ‘ I say, ole man ’—thus he addressed 
me, and his countenance was very friendly— do you remember 
what grand sport you gave me after the partridges in your own 
country ? And how you brought them down? Excellent, 
excellent! But it is very curious,’ he continued, ‘ I have often 
noticed that those who shoot partridges a great deal are apt to 
miscalculate the speed of the grouse on first rising. It is a very 
slow bird, see you, really very slow at the commencement of 
its flight—much less rapid on first taking wing than the partridge. 
And thus it is a little disconcerting to those who are unaccustomed 
to it.’ He said no more, but put his hand on my shoulder and 
constrained me to sit down to déjeuner. le 

“Then for some moments I pondered over his words. 
‘ If that is all——_!’ I murmured. And my spirit returned to me. 

““* Here, Monsieur Théodor,’ one of the invités, an English- 
man, just then spoke, ‘have some of the wine of the country,’ 
and he handed to me a bottle of white wine. Now see you, 
dearest, we had walked very far, the numberless ascents and 
descents amid such matted growth had been fatiguing in the 
extreme, the sun—despite the Reverend—had been shining 
down upon us with quite scorching heat. Therefore, my Antoin- 
ette, thou mayest well believe that my thirst was excessive. 
[ filled my tumbler. As I raised it, brimming, to my lips, I 
observed the eyes of my fellow-sportsmen turn upon me, but, all 
unheeding, I drank. , 

“ Antoinette, adored one, may such a frightful experience 
never again be mine! No white wine was that, but ardent spirit, 
the cognac of the country! And this invité, whose jeux d’esprit 
are as ponderous as his figure, and utterly without discretion, had 
offered it tome as wine! He explained to me, later, that he had 
no intention to deceive, that he had but used a well known 
phrase. Thinkest thou that I believed him ? Ah pfui ! passi béte ! 

“ Parbleu ! it seemed to me that my throat was a raging 
conflagration! But grace au bon Dieu, my choking rendered it 
that only a little arrived in the stomach, otherwise should I 
have been utterly undone! And truly I will confess 





to thee that when the first astonishment, the first agonising 
pangs, had subsided, the effect was not altogether unpleasing. 
I became conscious of a certain exhilaration of spirit, the landscape 
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seemed even more beautiful than before, never had [ partaken 
of such delicious food or been one of a company so merry, so witty 

“And when we again resumed our sport; hear, but hear 
then, my Antoinette, how thy Théodor redeemed himself in the 
eyes of all. Bearing well in mind the words of that good Cameron, 
[ shot as never, even upon tle Landes, had I shot before! I 
do not believe to exaggerate by one word when I say that to me 
fell more than one-third of all the many victims of that afternoon. 
All congratulated me—hearts of gold that they were—no faintest 
trace of jalousie despite my success ! On the contrary, all had a 
kind word forthe stranger. . . . But‘ “ stranger ’’—never !’ 
said [ to them, ‘ we are brothers! for were not our nations 
closely intertwined in the time of Marie Stuart, Reine d’Ecosse ? ’ 

“ Even the head garde-chasse, a man of grizzled beard and 
most severe aspect, deigned to smile and to utter words which, 
although [ arrived not at all at understanding them, undoubtedly 
meant appreciation of my skill. And this truly rejoiced my 
heart, for from such as he compliments come but seldom, and 
never unless deserved, for it is a man of a grave and serious 
nature—that, indeed, leaps to the eyes. Also the good Cameron 
confided to me, afterwards, that even more grave and serious 
does the worthy man become when given to drink of the 
cognac of the country. Then his conversation always concerning 
the beliefs of his church—how different from our ones, who 
after many petits verres, fall to dancing and foolish laughter ! 

“ Ah, heart’s beloved, happy, most happy, am I this night ! 
It is a glorious country, a glorious chasse, a glorious people. 
It wants but one thing—canst thou then guess, chérie, what is 
missing to thy Théodor’s most perfect bliss ? That thou, his 
treasure, shouldest be by his side. Promise me, then, that one 
day thou wilt stand here, thy hand clasped in mine, that 
together we shall gaze upon the grandeur of the mountains, the 
tender verdure of the meadows, the silvery mirrors of the lakes 
Ah, then, then will life be complete—then will this land ot 
Scotland be Paradise indeed ! 

* For ever and ever thy—Tueopor.”’ 
J. M. DopinGron. 


A NATIONAL INSTITUTION 
WE OWE TO A WAR SCARE. 


The History of the National Rifle Association during its First 
Fifty Years, by A. P. Humphrey, M.V.O., and Lieutenant-Colone! 
the Hon. T. F. Freemantle, V.D. (Bowes and Bowes, Cambridge.) 

rHE National Rifle Association was founded owing to the fear of the French 

invasion in the year 1859. It is, perhaps, the only permanent monument 
to a war seare which we have in this country. The fears and tremors and the 

Russian aggression of the late eighties only resulted in a temporarily inflated 

Navy and ships which soon became obsolete. The idea cf the N.R.A. came 

first to a few leaders of the Volunteer movement during their instruction 

at the High School of Musketry. These men were concerned chiefly with 
the future of the Volunteers, and hence of rifle-shooting in England, and they 
formed a committee which consisted of Earl Spencer and others, At the 
same time, the London Rifle Brigade, then a newly raised corps, was making 

a movement to establish an annual rifle range meeting, chiefly to provide 

competition for the members of the Brigade The two bodies were not 

unwilling to join forces and extend the s« ope ot their labours, and at the first 
meeting held at Spencer House, the foundations of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion were firmly laid Among those present were Earl Spencer, Earl 

Grosvenor, M.P., Lord Eldon, M.P., Lord Vernon, Captain Gladstone and Mr, 

George Russell, The original idea was to hold an annual prize-meeting in 

different parts of the country, but so great were the difficulties and expenses 

of preparing Wimb!edon Common for the first meeting in 1860, that it was 
found impracticable to use a fresh range each year, and nearly thirty meetings 
were held on Wimbledon Common. Among those whose influence and 
enthusiasm made the task of the founders easier, the first places must be given 
to Her Majesty Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort Her Majesty 
founded the Queen’s Prize, which her successors have maintained, and His 
Royal Highness the Prince Consort gave an annual prize of £100, The 
opening of the meeting became historical, and among the most treasured 
relics preserved at Bisley is the target at which Her Majesty fired the first 
so well had Mr. Whitworth 
adjusted his sights and laid his rest, and so good was his rifle, that the 
bullet struck within a quarter of an inch of the centre of the bull. It 
must not be forgotten, also, that the first President of the Association 
was the then Secretary of State for War, Mr. Sydney Herbert; the first 
Chairman of the Association was Lord Elcho; while among those present 


shot at 400 yds. range with a Whitworth rifle ; 


at the opening was Lord Palmerston, the then Prime Minister. The famous 
medal was designed by G. F. Watts. The next great change, from Wimbledon 
to Bisley, was necessitated by the large amount of building which had taken 
place round about the Common, and also by the much greater range of the 

rifles in use in 1890. Bisley lacked many of the advantages of the old domain 

Wimbledon was very easily reached from town, not so Bisley, and it has 
never been possible to make the shooting into a social function to the same 

extent as used to be done in the old Wimbledon days. But there have been 
many gains to make up for the loss, The history of the Association is a 
great chapter belonging rather to the history of the nation than to the 
history ef sport as such, and it is hoped that as long as rifle shooting may be 
needed for National Defence the Association wil | continue with undiminished 
prestige and undimmed glory. The two authors of the book, Mr. Humphrey 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Freemantle, deserve the thanks of every rifle-shot 
tor a work which meant infinite labour and an enormous expenditure ot 
time. We think that nearly all Bisley men and many others who are now 
no longer on the active list will be glad to acquire this most interesting 
history of the National Rifle Association. 
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GUNDOGS. 





T. Fall COMPTON DEAN 


ONSIDERING the important part played by dogs 
in the field during the first fifty or sixty years of the 
last century, before reaping machines and cleaner 
farming had brought about the introduction of the 
present methods of shooting, it is somewhat sur- 

prising that efforts had not been made to improve the general 
run of pointers and setters by means of public competitions 
such as are now so common. Yet it was not until 1865 that the 
first field trials took place on the Bedfordshire estate of the late 
Sir Samuel Whitbread, M.P. Six years earlier the first recorded 
dog show at Newcastle-on-Tyne was restricted to pointers 
and setters, three judges being assigned to cach breed. There 
was probably plenty of room for improvement in the old days. 
Those familiar with the late General Hutchinson’s immortal 
work on breaking may recall the letter from Mr. Josh. Lang 
of the Haymarket, published asa postscript to the second edition 
in which this gentleman gave it as 
the result of his experience that not 
one dog in twenty was worth keeping, 
the generality doing far more harm 
than good. He appealed to General 
Hutchinson—dated 1850—to “ lend a 
helping hand to improve the breed of 
pointers; or rather to get up a sort 
of committee of sportsmen (thorough 
judges) to investigate into the 
pedigree of dogs, and express their 
opinion of the make, nose, durability, 
etc., of the several animals submitted 
to them; that prizes might be 
awarded, or stakes hunted for; and 
books kept of the pedigree of the 
several competitors, much in the 
same way as such matters are 
managed with greyhounds.” He 
further remarked that at that period 
there seemed to be no _ recognised 
thoroughbred pointers but those 
obtained from one or two kennels 
in Yorkshire. These Yorkshire dogs, 
however, he considered ranged too 
widely to be of much value in the 
South with its smaller enclosures 

they had too much of the foxhound 
blood in them. Colonel Thornton, 
who is supposed to have made this 
cross, was a Yorkshireman, and the 
story is told of a brace of his that 


they stovud on pvint for an hou T. Fall COMPTON 
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and a quarter while an artist was sketching them! Reading 
this letter of Mr. Lang’s, one is carried over the ground 
that is constantly being traversed to-day in the correspon- 
dence that occurs periodically upon the conditions prevailing 
at field trials. Mr. Lang was in favour of close ranging, 
slower dogs, declaring that “not one dog in fifty of the 
many I see properly hunts his ground. The reason is 
this. The keepers in the North—yet none understand their 
duties better—take out a lot of dogs along with an old one ; 
off they start like oiled lightning—some one way, the others 
just the contrary: one gets a point, they all drop and stop. 
The keepers say, Is not that beautiful ? Is it not a picture for 
Landseer ? I have followed the party on the moors over the 
selfsame ground a dozen of times, and obtained with my brace 
of close rangers and good finders double the number of shots 
that they did, and three times the amount of game; for I was 
walking at my ease, and giving my 
dogs time to make out the birds 
which is very essential in the middle 
of the day, when there is a scorching 
sun.” 

I have not quoted these remarks 
for the purpose of reviving the ashes 
of controversy, but merely as a 
subject of historical interest. One 
may note also that Mr. Lang got 
excellent work out of Russian setters, 
and that he had a strain of red and 
white pointers ‘“‘from the splendid 
stock of the late Sir Harry Goodrich, 
and many another hundred head of 
SWIFT game should [ have killed—and in 
much greater comfort and tempel! 
should I have shot—had I possessed 
so perfect a breed twenty years ago.” 

With the ice once broken as 
regards field trials, those mentioned 
as having been held in Bedfordshire 
were followed up continuously in 
succeeding years in various parts of 
the country. The newly established 
Kennel Club started its pointer and 
setter trials in 1873, the ground 
placed at their disposal being Orwell 
Park, near Ipswich, then owned by 
Colonel Tomlinson. After an inter- 
regnum of some _ years, on the 
invitation of Mr. E. G. Pretyman, 
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spot was revisited, and there 
the Spring Meeting has con- 
tinued ever since. The other 


chief promoting body is the 
International 
which sprang from the Inter- 


Gundog League, 


national Shooting Dog Club, 
founded in 1895, and which 
now consist of three sections 


Setter 
the Sporting Spaniel 
and _ the 


the Pointer and 
Society, 
Society Retriever 
Society. 

Among the many sporting 
supported 
meetings 


owners who have 
the different 
whole-hearted enthusiasm, no 


better known than 


B. J. 


with 


name is 
that of Mr. 
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T. Fail. 


COMPTON 


Warwick, whose successes during the past 


twenty years stand out as a testimony to his judgment and 


enterprise. 


The beautiful pictures published this week show 





COMPTON SWIFT. 


Winner of the last Kennel Club Derby. 
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some of his noted winners. After getting 


setters in 1894, his first dog to be noticed 
Nigger Joe, who was awarded a certificate 


then Mr. Warwick has won all 
the various stakes than 


summarised, 


more 
once. Roughly 


I may say that his pointers 
and setters have been placed 
first sixty-eight times, second 
twenty-seven times, and third 
thus 


on forty-two occasions, 


constituting a record upon 
which one may look back with 
pride. This spring, it may be 
recalled, his setter, Compton 
Swift, Club 


Derby, while Compton Priest, 


won the Kennel 
a pointer, was fifth, and Comp- 


ton Dean received a certifi- 


cate of merit. On four previous 
occasions this important stake 


had been credited to Mr. 


T. Fail. 


some pointers and 


was a setter named 


ot 


merit, and since 


First with 


RIOT. 


DANGER 
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pointers and setters. 
similar conditions when you 


Each can do as well as the other 


have got a real 
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Warwick, and | 


victory ol 


suppose the 
1908 should be 
him also, as he 


had purchased Mr. 


assigned to 
Elias 
Bishop’s Denbury Express just 
before he ran his first heat 
The fact that 


litter brother to 


Express was 
Compton 
Trim, who ran that day as well, 


Warwick 


determined to have 


was the reason Mr 


was him. 
Retrievers and spaniels have 
also brought home many prizes 
for Mr. Warwick 
Mr. Warwick's 


catholic 


tastes are 
his experience leading 
him to the conclusion that there 
is nothing to choose between 
unde 


good one. His 


opinion is that Compton Trim was the best setter he has eve 





DAISY. 


Second in the Thirty-ninth Derby 





owned, with Dinah second. 


always ran for all he was worth. 
at the time not been so ill, he 
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Nero in many brace stakes 


Trim 


TRIM, “ THE BEST SETTER MR. WARWICK HAS OWNED.”’ 


was always honest, and 


Had his handler, Tetheridge, 


would undoubtedly have won the 


Derby in 1908; but he was too 


free a youngster with a man 


With 


Bishop, a younger man, he soon 


who was fast failing. 
what he was, winning 


Club All-Aged 


consecutive 


showed 
two Kennel 
Stakes in years 
as well as the Champion Stake 
Warwick 


gives Bishop all the credit for 


at Shrewsbury. Mr. 


this, as it could not have been 


easy to tackle a dog who had 


been practically his .wn maste1 


as a puppy. Of the other 
setters, Sam, Bounce and 
Beauty were all great ones, 
but supreme craft carried 


the first two through when they 


might otherwise have failed. 
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In pointers it is not so easy to choose the best, Dolly of 
Budhill, Compton Pride, Compton Nero and Compton Ranter 
all having been great. Nero, through knowledge and the enjoy- 
ment of competition, has won more than any other dog, I believe, 
and his pace is still extraordinary for such a short-legged 
one. The other three, who were much more attractive 
goers, have proved themselves 
difficult to get ahead of. Pride 
set up a record by winning 
the Champion Stake at 
Shrewsbury twice in succes- 
sion. This spring Mr. Warwick 
thought he had the biggest hand 
to play that he ever held, but 
circumstances militated against 
it He had Daisy, Ranter and 
Nero for all-aged stakes ; Swift, 
Dean, Priest, Donna and 
Methodist, all first-class pup- 
pies, and Nero and Riot for 
braces. On paper this was as 
strong a team as any man need 
want; but various considera- 
tions conspired to upset all the 
plans. Ranter could only run 
once, Daisy twice and Donna 
and Methodist not at all, while 
Riot cut his foot so badly that 
the brace could only compete at 
the last trials, where they won. 
Daisy won one of the all-aged 
stakes, and Swift, as I have 
already mentioned, the Derby. 
This illustrates the fortunes of 
war, especially when others 
have good dogs too. 

In response to a request of 
mine for his opinion on the 
value of field trials, Mr. 
Warwick writes: “ Trials have 
undoubtedly done great things 
for gundogs. One only has to 
look at retrievers and see how 
the average talent has improved 
to realise this. The only breed 
concerning which there is a 
query in my mind is spaniels. 
Here, perhaps, the tendency is 
rather towards over-breaking, 
and a forgetfulness that a 
spaniel is primarily a shoving- 
out dog in preference to a 
retrieving one. Some of the 
uninitiated profess that it is 
no use running a dog, because 
trials are more or less worked 
in the interests of a clique, 
and it is, therefore, hopeless 
expecting to beat old stagers. 
Well, I never experienced this 
in my early days, and a most 
convincing proot to the con- 
trary was when Mr. Harry 
Gunn, who only ran for a 
year, won the Derby at the 
first time of asking I admit T. Fall 
this is difficult to do, simply 
because at first one does not 
understand all the refinement required to win atrial. One quickly 
realises that this refinement is very necessary to increase one’s 
enjoyment when shooting over dogs. Another very valuable 
outcome of trials is that one can discover the temperament 
of one’s dogs much more quickly What is wanted is a dog 
who will do his best under all conditions, and not one that gets 
sour if weather or other circumstances do not suit his fancv. 
The enorn:ous popularity of retriever trials, and the great increase 
of meetings all over the country, speaks very loudly as to how 
generally it is recognised that trials have done wonders for the 
breed. The fundamental defect is that only twenty dogs can be 
dealt with at a meeting, in consequence of which so many 
applicants fail to get nominations. Of course, everyone prefers 
to run at the chief meetings, but there are now so many local 
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trials making dogs eligible for competition at the championship 
meeting that an owner is unlucky indeed if he fails to have the 
opportunity of qualifying. To take more than twenty dogs 
at a meeting would mean practically a week’s running, and 
it would be impossible to get ground given for such a 
length of time. Besides, weather conditions vary so much 
from day to day that even 
chances would hardly be 
possible to all dogs during 
such a number of days.”’ 

I can fully endorse what 
Mr. Warwick says as to there 
being a fair field and no favour, 
for a finer lot of sportsmen 
does not exist than the field 
trial habitués. Where the 
beginner is much handicapped 
I take it, is in commanding the 
services of a good breaker and 
handler, for these men are few, 
and not likely to be dis- 
engaged. A. CROXTON SMITH. 


FORESTRY AT 
INVERLIEVER. 


O section of the Forestry 
Report recently issued 
will be turned to with 
more curiosity than 

that which deals with the 
Inverliever Estate, Argyllshire. 
The most diverse reports about 
the forestry of this place have 
been circulated, and it was most 
desirable that we should have a 
careful official report on the 
operations. The estate was 
acquired by the Crown in 1907, 
and is situated at the west end 
of Loch Awe, on which it hasa 
frontage of about eight and a 
half miles. This sheet of water 
is at an elevation of about 12oft. 
above sea level, and the highest 
point of the estate is at an 
altitude of 1,450ft. A great 
variety of soil occurs. On the 
steeper slopes it is generally a 
yellowish loam of good depth ; 
on the gentler slopes there is 
everywhere a tendency for peat 
to form, and on badly drained 
sites this formation goes on to 
the depth of several feet. The 
sea is distant only four miles 
from the western boundary, 
but a certain amount of shelter 
is derived from the intervening 
high land. The rainfall varies 
from 7oin. to goin., but the 
climate generally is mild and 
suitable for the growth of trees 
where sufficient shelter can 
be obtained from the strong 
westerly winds. Timber grows 
rapidly by the loch and in fa- 
voured places, but the forester’s 
difficulties become considerable 
when he tries to grow trees on the 
large areas of peaty soil in ex- 
posed positions. But we are told 
that, on the whole, this area 
‘is not unrepresentative of the 
very large areas of rough grazing land which exist along the 
west coast of Scotland.’’ Evidently a great difficulty experienced 
is found in the absence of roads through the estate. The character 
of the country makes the construction or improvement of roads 
very costly. At the time of purchase the estate was divided 
into four farms, with a gross rental of £596 per annum for an 
area of 12,335 acres. There were altogether 6,650 sheep on it, 
and Torran Farm carried from twenty to thirty cattle. The 
woodland at that time contained 200 acres of oak, ash and 
birch scrub, of little value, and about eighty acres of plantations. 
When the Government took it over, a nursery was established 
at Ford and planting was begun on Arichamish Farm in 1909. 
In four years 724 acres were planted, and the total number of 
trees used amounted to 2,293,600. At first the mistake was 
made of planting a good deal of Scotch pine on the upper slopes. 
The later practice has been to plant the better soils with larch 
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and Douglas fir, with a limited quantity of silver fir and beech. 
We are told that the bulk of the ground, however, is suited only 
to spruce, and both the Sitka and common spruces have been 
largely employed. We are told that much of the early 
planting was experimental, and that it is proposed in future 
to leave unplanted all ground of a doubtful nature. This 
is not a very highly optimistic account of the forest, but we 
like it none the worse because of the obvious desire to face 
the facts. 

The question of small holdings is a very interesting one 
at Inverliever, and the policy followed by the Crown will, we 
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believe, meet with general approval. It is to equip small holdings 
as they are wanted and as they can be placed to the advantage 
of the small holder himself. On this question it may be well to 
quote the words of the Report: ‘‘ The rapid multiplication of 
small holders is prevented, first by the fact that considerable 
capital was sunk in bothy accommodation in the first instance 
in order to push on with planting operations, and secondly by 
the fact that there was little ground in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of planting operations suitable for the purpose. The 
absence of a school at a convenient point is also a serious draw- 


back.”’ 


“A PRINCE OF STALKERS.” 


by the total unsuitability of the weather to the 

sport. 
Can the 
oldest in- 
habitant —or 
visitor. 
remember 
going abso- 
lutely dry- 
footed seven 
or eight suc- 
cessive days 


Ts stalking season of 1913 will be best remembered 


on the West a ’ 
Coast of » .\ 
Ross-shire, a ; Ra 
land blessed YEA 
with a rain- 7 

fall of some 

12ft. per 


annum? 
Day s 
haunted by 
the fear of “’ 
putting the 
rifle-barre| 
into view within half a mile of the deer, in the full glint of such 
asun? Then, the almost perpetual east wind, denuding many 
western forests of their stags, brought abouta state of affairs 


e 


ABOVE THE 





** NINETEEN 


reminding one of the old times when to find a stag was nearly 
as difficult as to shoot him when found; the times when com- 
paratively 
few areas 
were quite 
clear of 
sheep, and 
when, in 
fact, many 
Aa a noble stag 
owed his 
4 4 undoing to 
informa tion 
oe, laid by the 
shepherd 


Pr himself. To 
Ig Pe “ pick up ” 
—_ : the deer, 
> i . lying alone 

; § 
Rie iT™% — and con- 

\ 

AS ) \ cealed, was 
— << a task such 
' > as is far less 
often de- 


STONES.”’ manded of 
the modern 


stalker, piying his craft in corries which in a favourable 


wind carry such a stock as was undreamt of a few 
decades since. It is fair enough to suggest that this 
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ONE OF THE SORT HE NEVER 


same scarcity of deer made the actual stalk easier than is 
the case now, when the numbers, especially of hinds, demand 
corresponding care. But, again, 150yds. was formerly 
regarded as a long shot, a proper maximum distance at which 
an expert could be relied upon to kill or mortally wound. 
Expanding bullets were objected to by many of the older 
school: trajectories were high enough to demand an intimate 
knowledge of one’s weapon, and, if a vital spot were missed, 
the most arduous part of the business began, viz., keeping in 
view the slipped dog, who might have all his work cut out 
for him before he could put the wounded beast into a burn 
or bay him in a peat hag. It was, however, an age which 
begat stalkers of the highest order, unspoilt by plenty, 
whether of stags or of rations ; welcoming a little hardship 
as part of the great game. 

Educated in such a school was the late Edward Ross, 
head and shoulders—physically and mentally—above his 
contemporary sportsmen, inheriting from his father the 
purest traditions of sport; saturated with a genius loci, a 
spirit in harmony with the grand spaces of his beloved High- 
lands ; possessed of a hand and eye collaborating with equal 
accuracy to encompass the stag’s death, and to portray 
thereafter the incidents of the stalk ; a power of observation 
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which never allowed the ideal 
to displace the real. And in 
this lies the charm of his 
“sketches: he drew what he 
saw, not what he thought he 
might have seen, and his 
verbal descriptions were no 
less accurate. In the news- 
papers, a “royal” is nearly 


ia always “magnificent”; in 
‘ the Game Book before us, a 
—n royal stands on his merits. 
Several ‘poor’ ones are 


recorded ; others, ‘“‘ old and 
thin.”” Even the stag por- 
trayed in sketch No. 1 is 
merely described as “ A good 
royal,” for all his rgst. weight. 
He was drawn in August (as 
is indicated by the small stag 
behind him still in “‘ velvet ’’), 
and killed three weeks later 
No. 2 is recorded “A very 
fine stag, 17st. 12$lb. ; mature, 
long body.” No. 3 is a “curious horned stag, shot 
September 8th; the horn was loose, and not attached to 
the bone ; a very old deer; very light coloured and wanting 
one tooth.’’ In fact, just 
the very beast which Ross 
would pursue for days 
rather than give him a 
chance of leaving his mark 
on the stock. No. 5 deals 
with the finding, after four 
days’ interval, of a stag 
‘whose antlers ’—to quote 
a well known journal of the 
day—* grow gracefully and 
symmetrically out of beauti- 
fully formed coronets, and 
complete an Imperial head 
of thirteen tines such as is 
seldom seen.” Let the story 
tell itself: “On Saturday, 
September 24th, I found, 
west of the Sanctuary, a 
very fine thirteen- pointer, THE GREAT 10-POINTER. 
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and a very fine ten-pointer, with three great points on and found the great thirteen- pointer lying dead on_ his 
each top (4A); spent the whole afternoon trying to get a side within r50yds. from where | had fired at him) on 
shot but owing to the numbers of deer could never get 26th; he was shot right through, close behind the heart. 
near, either of them. On Monday (26th) I again found I was misled by Archie and Ewen otherwise | 


the thirteen-pointer near where I had left him on Saturday ; 
I got within r7oyds., but was obliged to take a_ hurried 
shot when the stag was three-quarters on. The wind 


was very strong, and I did not allow enough for it, and 
missed the stag.”’ Not he! however, he thought so. ‘ On 


the 30th, after three days spent searching in vain for the 
great thirteen-pointer, I started round the extreme west 
of the Forest, wind N.E., to search again for him. On the 
Tarff I found a very fine stag with three others ; 
within 
r8oyds. and 
were kept 
waiting for 
him to rise. 
I roared 
again and 
again, and 
each time he 
answered 
me; at last 
he got very 
angry and 
began to rub 


we got 


his horns in 
the heather, 
and toss up 
the moss: ‘-¢ 
finally he TH, SI 
, ws 

rose and | ; ye 
shot him A ay 

- ’ 07 A 
Afterwards S/ A Ml 

; ) 


stalked and 
shot a small 
old twelve- 
pointer in 
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would have searched the place.’ (Ewen, one of the two 
ghillies referred to, broods over this even now!) ‘ He is 
the largest stag I ever shot, certainly not less than 21 or 
stones, with a magnificent head. Very sad that his 
splendid body should be lost, ete.”’ Nobody understood 
better than Edward the importance of preserving 


promising young stags (see No. 6) and of leaving a certain 


>? 


Ross 


number of really good mature beasts with the hinds, 
such as No. 7. At the time these sketches were made 
he was en- 

trusted byhis 

person a | 

friend, the 

late Lord 

Lovat, with 

the improve- 

ment of the 

Forest of 

Glendoe, and 

while it 

would be an 

ex agveration 

to suggest 

that he knew 

fi every resi 

Ad. 4 dent stag by 

1“ sight, it is 

/ = probable 

’ . y that, of those 
AA =/ permanently 
ir on the 
ij) [<= ground, 
4 every one 
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deformity, was familiar to him (No. 8). The result of long hours 
of spying would be duly recorded, from a memory which seldom 
misled him, in his sketch-book at night ; the Forest, in its 
season, was his Life. ‘‘ During the time in the season of 
1888 that the greatest number of deer were collected in the 
forest, the number of stags of two years old and upwards 
was 130, as near as possible. Hinds, calves and two year 
olds, roughly estimated, were about 400; rather under that, 
I should say. The stags were carefully counted, day after 
day.’ The season of 1889 was not without its troubles: 
“During the first week in August (!) four wounded stags 
came into this forest, and others, as well as wounded hinds, 
have come 

in since 

then.’’ A 

state ol 

affairs which 

is “‘more 

than the 

stock of stags 

will stand if 

a supply of 

good aged 

stags is to 

be looked 

for.” No. 9 

is a_ lovely 

drawing of a 
fourteen 

pointer ; the 

entry runs 

simply thus 

‘* September 

26th, 1888 

Found the 

great mon 

arch in Glen 

Breine ; slew 

him, roar 

ing.” This yi 
head was 
unfortu- 

nately de- 

strc yyed by 
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fourteen-pointer was killed the next season, “a stag I had 

spared the previous year when he had a promising royal 

head.”” No. Io represents a ten-pointer whose pursuit began 

September 30th. For two successive days no shot was 

obtained; on the third day he was lost in the dark, 

wounded, another stag of 2ost. 6lb. being killed in the 

meantime. October 3rd, 4th and 5th were spent in a 

fruitless search for the wounded stag, and again on the r1th 

and r4th. But it was not till August the following year 
that he was found. 

Fortunate is the forest which can be treated in the 

‘selective ’’ manner indicated above, and very differently 

situated to 

the subject 

of a_ yearly 

let and _ its 

natural 

acc ompani- 

ment, V1z., a 

limit. The 

tenant who 

is paying 

handsomely 

for the right 

to kill a 

certain 

number of 

Stags can 

scarcely 

: be expected 

, to include 

~~ in that 

number any 

deformities 

or “‘ wasters” 

he may come 

across ; still 

less to sacri- 

fice hours or 

days of a 

season, 

already none 

too long, to 

the pur- 


fire. Another A FOURTEEN-POINTER. suit of such 
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undesirables. ‘‘ Enough,” says he, “if I spare any stag 
at the stalker’s request, as being young and promising.” 
Even this sacrifice is sometimes considerable, not only to 
the tenant, but also to the stalker himself, and indeed to 
the owner of the forest (if he be one of the lucky minority 
who can afford not to let), for there is always the presumption 
that the stag in question may meet with quite a different 
treatment if he shows his horns over the march. It would 
seem that we are too heterogeneous a people to be bound 
by the laws of a great “‘ combine ’’—laws which would deter- 
mine the breeding and killing of deer on lines somewhat less 
directly opposed to the principles on which we breed and 
kill other animals. In Continental forests the great stags 
are given time to rut, or anyway to have a chance of rutting, 
before being shot—largely, no doubt, because in the rutting 
season only 
can a reason- 
able number 
of shots be 
obtained in a 
country 
where the 
“forests” 
really are 
forests. 
Quoting from 
memory, and 
therefore 
open to cor- 7 4) 
rection, I : 
once calcu- 
lated, from ee 
figures more me) 
or less official, “f 
that the 
number of 
stags killed 
in Hungary 
in the season 
dealt with 
amounted to 
about one 
stag per 
30,000 acres, 
1.€., one stag 
for an area 
on which we id 

expect about 

fifty. And it 

is a well known fact that the number of hinds in proportion 
to stags in Hungary and elsewhere is a very great deal 
smaller than we see here. It is, after all, almost surprising 
that these Continental deer are not even heavier than 
they are. DouGLas CAIRNS. 


ANGLING NOTES. 


THE SUIR AND THE NORE. 

O much has been said and written of the fishing waters 
of the West and North of Ireland that anglers are 
apt to overlook the possibilities of the rivers that 
lie closer to hand, and the attractions of the Suir and 
Nore, that flow into Waterford Harbour, are lost sight 
of by many. Both rivers are considerably larger than 

the average streams of Ireland, the Shannon and Blackwater 
excepted, and as a result the brown trout are considerably 
heavier than those one meets in Counties Mayo, Clare and 
Kerry, or the Connemara streams. The Suir, which rises in 
the northern mountains of Tipperary, is one of the best rivers 
in Ireland for all-round fishing, as the salmon start running 
on February 1st, when the season opens, and later on in the 
year the peal come up in large numbers and provide the best 
of sport. Excellent brown trout fishing can be had all through 
the season, and though it cannot be recommended in February 
the first warm days of March bring salmo fario on the feed and 
heavy baskets can be taken in the early spring months. The 
river, being of considerable size, is not so affected by dry weather 
as the smaller streams of Ireland, and for the same reason does 
not flood so quickly, and therefore the angler is not entirely 
at the mercy of weather conditions, a point that is worthy of 
consideration by those that have only a week or so to devote 
to fishing. From June onwards there is an excellent evening 
rise, during which every inch of the river boils with feeding 
trout, and the dry-fly fished from a boat will account for a large 
basket. The trout run trom 80z. to anything up to 5lb., are 
bright and silvery, and the best of eating. 

Clonmel may be regarded as the centre for Suir fishing, 
as the neighbouring tributaries, the Anner, Tar and Glen Morgan 
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—the latter a tiny mountain burn for worm only—are all within 
reach, while the Nire lakes in the Comeragh Mountains are 
worth a visit. One of the best stretches of the Suir is that 
part of the river that lies between Two Mile Bridge and the 
village of Kilsheelan, which is situated about four miles from 
Clonmel. The Waterford side of the river here is thickly grown 
with bushes that make fishing from the shore impossible, and 
for this reason the trout that lie close under the banks are most 
unsophisticated and confiding. By fishing from a boat and 
casting the fly up under the bushes on the southern shore a 
heavy basket can be taken at almost any time of the day. 

The Anner, which flows in at Two Mile Bridge, holds very 
heavy trout and closely resembles an English chalk stream 
with its gin-clear water and heavy banks of bright green weed. 
The Aherlow, which flows in near Bansha, is another good tribu- 
tary, but the fish run small; and the same remark applies 
to the Multeen, which joins the Suir near the town of Tipperary. 

The Nore, 
which rises 
within a few 
miles of 
the Suir and 
flows through 
County Kil- 
kenny, is 
another excel- 


aia lent salmon 

0, river, but 

s though the 
trout are 


numerous 
they do not 
take the fly so 
freely as in the 
Suir. In the 
upper reaches 
the river is 
rather shal- 
low, and the 
fish as the re- 
sult, are shy, 


but in the 
deep water 
under Kil- 
kenny Castle 
and at Ben- 
net’s Bridge 
’ are large 


numbers of 
heavy trout 


> that feed on 
the surface all 
day long. 


These _ fish 


have mostly been taught by experience to avoid artificial 
lures, but a skilled exponent of the dry fly can usually 
tempt them to rise, and as these trout scale somewhere 


in the neighbourhood of 3lb. they are worth a little time and 
trouble. The same stretch of the river also holds a quantity 
of large sized, well conditioned pike, who fight desperately 
when hooked. They can be taken with the spoon, ordinary 
live bait, and rumour says that a length of sheep entrail on a 
large hook and floated down stream is as killing a bait as anything, 
a rumour which probably contains rather more than the average 
grain of truth, for it is a well known fact that the pike spend 
most of their time lurking round the slaughterhouse yards which 
back on the river. 

To the south of Kilkenny is the King’s River, an excellent 
tributary in the early part of the year or in September if the 
weather is wet, while to the north flows the Dinin, a favourite 
spawning ground of salmon For this reason the Dinin is full of 
samlets during the early part of the year, and the samlet isa great 
trial to the angler who is trying to catch trout and must perforce 
spend all his time hooking and unhooking greedy little parr. There 
are some large trout at Ballyragget eight miles or so north 
of Kilkenny, and there used to be some monster fish in a pond 
right in the centre of the city itself. The pond was made by the 
brewery company for a water supply some years ago, and the trout 
in the brook above came down, found the water conditions to thei 
liking, and grew to great weight. As the pool is nearly always 
dead calm it is necessary to use the dry fly in much the same way 
as Kennedy’s Floating Beetle is employed on Lake Vyrnwy and 
elsewhere, 7.e., by oiling it well, greasing the line and cast, and 
allowing the fly to flat till it attracts the attention of a passing 
trout. Like all reservoir trout, these fish are exceedingly game, 
and as the finest tackle must be employed, great sport can be 
had on an evening when they are in the mood to take. The Mole 
Fly and Ginger Quill Detached, as tied by Ogden Smith, are both 
good flies for this reservoir, which is certainly worth a visit by 
any angler staying in the neighbourhood. 

Both Kilkenny and Clonmel are within easy reach of London 
vid the Great Western’s Fishguard—Rosslare service, and as 
neither river is boomed in the same manner as the Western waters 
of Ireland, the angler will generally find that he has practically 
the whole of the countryside to himself. 8 3 
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GLAMIS CASTLE, 
FORFARSHIRE, 


A SEAT OF THE 


EARL OF STRATHMORE. 





. is significant of the peculiar interest of Glamis that 

a return visit, after eight years, revealed all manner 

of beauties which escaped illustration in these pages 

in August, 1906 Che writer of that article sketched 

the part played by the Lyons of Glamis in that endless 

series of tragedies which dapple the annals of Scotland with 
blood The present record deals especially with the more 
peaceful doings of the first Earl of Kinghorne and the third 
Earl of Kinghorne, who became first Earl ot Strathmore, and 
vave the castle the characteristics we now see That Glamis 
was a stronghold as far back as the thirteenth century Is a 
piece of history, but despite the fact that one room in the 
present castle is labelled as the death place of Duncan, and 
another bears the name of King Malcolm, the cold fact 
must be faced that nothing of the present fabric is earlier than 
the fifteenth century Patrick, Lord Glamis, who became 
first Earl of Kinghorne, succeeded to the castle in 1575. 
It consisted then of an L-shaped keep, which is shown black 
on the plan now reproduced. Surrounding it was a wall of 
enceinte, defended at intervals by towers, and sheltering 
subordinate buildings for servants and men-at-arms. The 
best of our knowledge of Scottish houses as they were at 
the end of the seventeenth century is drawn from Slezer’s 
Theatrum Scotia Captain Slezer was the Kip of Scotland. 
His series of engravings includes one plate of Glamis, which 
is now reproduced. It ts rather puzzling, because it is not 


——————— 


easy to believe that the castle was like the picture in the year 
1693, when the 7heatrum was issued. MacGibbon and Ross 
assume that it was based on an early drawing, perhaps of 
the sixteenth century. It shows Glamis as it was before the 
first Earl Patrick altered it. A further element of mystery is 
afforded by an engraving, now at the castle, which is dated 
1686 and signed by R. White. This was probably prepared 
for the Theatrum Scolie and abandoned in favour of the 
picture now given. White was an engraver employed by 
Slezer. The castle, as it stands to-day, consists of the old 
keep, with the south-east wing and the north-east chapel 
added in the seventeenth century, the north-west dining-room 
wing added about a hundred and twenty years ago, and a 
modern range of kitchen offices running eastward, built in 
t891. The poet Gray visited Glamis in 1765 and described 
gateways through which a paved 
courtyard was reached. Slezer’s view shows two courts 
and an imposing outer gatehouse. Defoe had been at Glamis 
in 1723, and records that “ this palace, as you approach it, 
strikes you with awe and admiration by the many turrets 
and guilded ballustrades at the top.’’ He goes on to describe 
that the outer court “‘ has a statue on each side, on the top 
of the gate, as big as life and in the court are four 
brazen statues James VI. and I. of England in 
his stole; the other of Charles I. in his boots, spurs and 
sword, as he is sometimes painted by Vandyke ; Charles IT. 


the succession of three 
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is in a Roman 
dress, as on the 
Exchange in 
London ; and 
James II. in the 
same he is in at 
Whitehall.” 
Defoe was 
wrong about the 
‘ brazen,’’ for the 
two figures which 
remain, of James 
I. and Charles I 
are very fine 
examples of lead 
statues, and com 
pare well with 
the William III 
at Hoghton 
lower. They now 
serve as garden 
ornaments, tor 
both courtyards 
had disappeared 
by the time Pen 
nant saw the 
castle and made 
a picture of it 


Patrick, first Earl Copyright CHAPEL PAINTED 
of Kinghorne, 

flourished until 1615. An inscription on the main tower 
reads: ‘“ Built by Patrick, Lord Glamis, and D. Anna 
Murray (his wife).” About the date 1606, which is 


plentifully carved, they must have built the south-east 
tower, on the site of some of the buildings shown in Slezer’s 
view. The second earl, John, finished his father’s scheme by 
adding, in 1620, the fine plaster ceilings in the great hall and 
in other rooms. The third Earl of Kinghorne, Patrick 
Lyon, Lord Glamis, who became first Earl of Strathmore, was 
a mighty builder, and by rare good fortune lett a Book of 
Record, written in the frankest way. He succeeded his father 
at the age of four, and came into an inheritance of trouble 
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and hate. The 
second Earl had 
been a vigorous 
Royalist and 
Episcopalian, and 
made enemies 
among the Pres- 
byterians. More- 
over, he was of a 
very obliging 
nature, and would 
grant “‘ bonds of 
caution,” or, as 
we should say, 
back bills for a 
friend, with small 
regard for the 
consequences. So 
it came that all 
the estates and 
even the Mains 
of Glamis were 
mortgaged to the 
hilt and there was 
not a_ stick of 
furniture left 
either at Glamis 
or Castle Lyon. 
“ COUNTRY LIFE.’ When the boy 

was eight his 
widowed mother married the Earl of Linlithgow, who 
played the cruel and unjust stepfather with disastrous results 
to the Lyon patrimony. When the young man left St. 
Andrews University at seventeen there was no money to 
pay for any grand tour abroad, and he betook himself to 
Castle Lyon. There was not even a bed there, and he had 
to borrow one from the minister at Longforgan until his 
humble belongings could be sent on from St. Andrews— 
‘att that time I was not worth a four-footed beast, save one 
little dog that I keeped att, and brought with me from, 
St. Andrews.” However, he and his sister were full of 
pluck, and they began with “some old potts and pans q* 
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were verie usefull,” and themselves decorated two 
rooms in rough fashion. Strict economy and a good 
business head pulled him through, and in 1662 he 
married Lady Helen Middleton. The pair were 
patterns of domestic virtue and affection, and 
eight years later they had so far rehabilitated Castle 
Lyon that they were able to turn their attention to 
Glamis and go to live there. At that time the castle 
Was ruinous, despite the first Earl Patrick’s work, 
and only one suite of rooms had glass in the windows. 
Cromwell’s English garrisons had made sad havoc 
when they occupied the place, and the third Earl 
Patrick sets down a melancholy description of its 
condition. However, “I did upon my first resolution 
of the change which I have made here, make a 
scheme and draught of my whole project, for, unless 
men so doe, they will infallibly tall into some 
mistake, doe that which they will repent ymselves 
after and be obleidged to pull their own work down 
again. Therefore necessarie it is for a man to 
desyne all at once (chalk is no sheers, and the desyn 
ing hereof does not impose any necessity upon the 
projector, but that he may verie weell prosecute his 
design by pecemale " Chalk is no sheers 
is a delightful proverb to emphasise the need for 
thinking and drawing before building is begun. The 
Glamis Book of Record has been admirably edited by 
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BLACK CHEST ON GILT STAND. 


Mr. A. H. Millar for the Scottish History Society, 
and readers who are interested in the activities of 
a Scots nobleman of the seventeenth century will 
find profit and entertainment in its pages. We must 
restrain the temptation to quote at large, and give 
only some short extracts: ‘‘ Had I been as moderate 
in all my severall journies to that place since [the 
place is London, where he virtuously had spent 
only £200, because he refrained from buying furniture 

tng I had saved many a pound and pennie, 
but I acknowledge a great dale of weakness in my 
humour that way, inclining to be verie profuse upon 
all things of ornament for my houses.’”’ There is a 
refreshing naiveté about this which all will appreciate 
who are bitten with the lust of collecting. His 
humility led him into one blunder which he confesses 
with some soreness. ‘‘ I never judged anything of my 
own small endeavours worthie to make so much noise 
as to call for or invite to either of my houses skilled 
public architects.”” He did not even gather his various 
workmen and decorators together to discuss the work 
as a whole, and his diary makes it clear that a good 
many difficulties resulted. 

There were disputes in particular with Jacob de 
Wet, a painter from the Low Countries, who was 
also employed with Jan Van Sant Voort, a carver 
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at Holyrood 
Palace. De Wet 
worked at Glamis 
tor many months 
off and on, and 
lived with his em 
ployer’s family 
Many of the 
paintings remain, 
particularly in 
the chapel. Fif- 
teen panels were 
each to contain 
a “full and dis 
tinct story ol 
Our 3lessed 
Saviour contorme 
to the cuts in a 
bible here in the 
house or the 


service book.” 
Lord Strath- 
more’s Royalist 


devotion also de 
manded a picture 
of King Charles 
the Martyr, but 
this has disap- 
peared. The contract is quite a long and clear document, 
with ample details of what the artist was to do, but 
there was trouble when settlement came to be made. 
Strathmore thought De Wet had been overpaid, but “ con- 
sidering limning a generous trade ’”’ and filling his part as 
‘ane encourager of artists,” he seems to have paid up like 
aman. The only little sting was in the tail of the account 
that the employer made up; “the Earle wishes with all 
his heart that Mr. d’vit had made as good and profitable 
account of his tyme ever since as he did for the short tyme 
he was with the Earle of Strathmore.” The Dutchman 
was not alone in this employment, for “I have also agried 
with two English women hous-painters, Mistress Moreis 
and her sister, who have been a considerable tyme here.”’ 
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These ladies, like 
De Wet, had 
their meals with 
the family, but 
Strathmore was 
not enamoured of 
the system. “If 
they know of no 
imployment else- 
where they pro- 
long the work for 
the benefit of 
having ther meat 


bound to their 
mouth, vet with 
such as thes 
painters 


ther is a necessity 
of being liberall 
that way.” It 
is interesting to 
see the name 
Morris related 
with house deco- 
ration over two 
centuries ago; 
the extract would 
have delighted 
William Morris. Some of the furniture at the castle dates 
from the time of this doughty collector, and perhaps 
some of the pieces illustrated are those mentioned in the 
diary. There is a charming flavour of sentiment in the 
surprise he had prepared for his bride. ‘I caused bring 
home a verie fine cabinet,—the better was not in the 
Kingdome in these days,—which I never told my wyf 
of till her comeing home, and upon her first coming into 
her owne chamber I presented her with the keyes of the 
cabinet.”” This was at Castle Lyon, but the best of the 
furniture there doubtless went to Glamis, when it became 
the chief Strathmore seat in Scotland. Elsewhere there 
are references to the purchase from Baillie Brand in Edin- 
burgn of “a cabinet for my fyne bed chamber” and 
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otherdelights 
which cost 
eighty 
pounds. It 
would be 
pleasant to 
know more 
of the Italian 
cabinet now 
illustrated 
which must 
have been 
made for 
Glamis, _ be- 
cause there 
is a_ picture 
of the castle 
on the panel. 
The room 
which is 
called “‘ King 
Malcolm’s”’ 
has its walls 
covered with 
fine needle- 
work in blue 
and gold, 
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Of late vears 
great care 
has been be- 
stowed on 
the garden, 
as two ot our 
pictures at- 
test. The 
plans are 
reprod uce d 
by the cour- 
tesy of M1 
Drummond 
Murdoch and 


The seven 
storeys ol the 
great tower 
of Glamis, 
its. turrets, 
bartisans and 
many shields 
ol arms are 
appropriate 
enough in 
iorming an 





which was 
made for bed- 
hangings. 
Earl Patrick would scarcely know parts of his home 
to-day, so great have been the changes, but much of the 
work of his artisans remains. The iron railings on the roof 
seem to be of that time, like the great iron knocker, dated 
1687, which still adorns the main door. The entrance lodge 
on the roadside is probably of early in the eighteenth century. 


Copyright. JAMES VI. AND I, 


SLEZER’S VIEW 


atmosphere 
for the dim 
legends 
which associate the site with Macbeth and the mask of tragedy. 
Duncan bears justly the name of “ Gracious,” but if we prefer 
the colder light of history to the burning splendours of 
Shakespeare’s story of the Thane of Moray, we shall take 
scarcely less sense of true graciousness from Strathmore 
and his simple record. It shows him a shrewd and kindly 
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Scottish gentleman, ready, like Pepys, to tickle his page with a 
pretty phrase, expostulating when his workmen linger over 
their noon drinks, but grateful for good service. All Scottish 
history is not a tale of rapine and foray, and Strathmore’s 
frank pages build up a picture of rural life and habit infinitely 
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to the credit, not only of their writer, but of the period during 
which he was rebuilding not only his own home but the fabric 
of the family fortunes. LAWRENCE WEAVER. 

The Country Home next week will be Great Chalfield Manor, 
Wiltshire, the seat of Mr. Robert Fuller. 





IN THE 


LILIES.—I. 
HERBERT 
BARI 
VERY man 
passed the 
of life 
note ol 


By Su MAXWELI 
who has 
meridian 
and taken any 
matters hor 
ticultural must have 
noticed, even if he has 
not shared, the fervour with 
which certain flowers are taken 
into favour for a while, and then 
discarded, or, at all events, rele- 
gated to a secondary place in 
Even the prevailing 
and commendable cult of hardy 
herbaceous plants is 
so to speak, by the 
present dominance of the Sweet 
Pea It is no derogation of 
that or any other pretty 
that I venture to 


esteem 


over- 
shadowe ad 


favourite 


urge the claims of the Lily 
family to a measure of con- 
sideration which it has never 


Nobody with any 
beauty can be indif- 
ferent to the charm of the 
genus; yet among the myriad 
skilful gardeners in the United 
Kingdom, how few—how very 
few devote the attention 
necessary to bring these flowers 
to perfection in the open border. The imports of Lily bulbs 
from the Low Countries and from Japan are enormous; the 
great majority of the species are hardy and perfectly perennial ; 


vet received 


sense ol 
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LILIUM AURATUM. 

if one in a hundred of the bulbs purchased each year were to 
receive intelligent treatment, the land would be full of Lilies 
fromendtoend. Yet it is the rarest of treats to find in a garden 
well-grown specimens of any except the common kinds, such as 
the Orange Lily, the Martagon, the Panther and the Tiger. 
Having mentioned these, and added that the first two will grow 
practically in any sound garden soil, that the Panther will only 
reach its full stature in moisture, and that the Tiger detests lime, 
we may go on to mention some of the easier Lilies with which 
it is advisable to start a collection before flirting with others 
that are more coy. 

It may surprise some gardeners if the Hill Lily of Japan, 
L. auratum, is described as an easy Lily, seeing how few of the 
thousands that are planted each year ever see a second season ; 
but, indeed, it is not difficult, if certain precautions are observed. 
Chief of these is the need for measures to restore vitality to bulbs 
debilitated by the horrid practice of Japanese exporters in 
shearing off all the fibrous roots before packing, and by subsequent 
transport over thousands of miles. True, the bulb is generally 
able to produce in the first summer after arriving in England, 
by means of roots thrown out from the base of the stem, the 
blossom stored within it during the previous season; but the 
effort is too exhausting to allow roots to be thrown out from 
the base of the bulb, and it is upon these, and these alone, that 
the future life of the Lily depends. Without them, the bulb 
must die. 

If L. auratum is to display its full magnificence, season 
after season, in a British garden, the bulbs should be carefully 
examined for mites and fungus before planting, dipped in a 
I per cent. solution of salicyclic acid, thoroughly dried, carefully 
potted and set in a cold frame. Growth in spring will probably 
be found to proceed entirely from the stem roots; instead of 
planting the bulbs out, leave them in the pots, which should 
be plunged in the open border during the summer. Nip off 
the flower-buds as soon as they form, and wait till the following 
year, when the pots should be full of basal roots. The bulbs 
may then be planted out in spring, not than a foot 
deep, on a cushion of sand, leaf-mould or powdered peat and 
wood ashes, and the holes filled up with sweet loam without 
lime. Then you may expect flowering stems to rise to a height 
of 6ft. and 7ft. with fifteen to five and thirty immense flowers 
on each—a display which ought to be repeated year after year. 


less 


Shelter from violent winds is, of course, essential. In the 
summer of 1913 L. auratum platyphyllum ranged in height 
from 7ft. to roft. The treatment here prescribed as essential 


to success with L. auratum applies to all imported bulbs of the 
stem-rooting species, such as L. speciosum in all its varieties, 
L. regale, L. Sargenta, L. Brownii, L. Henryi, etc.; for the 
vital principle should never be lost sight of, that the roots emitted 
from the base of the stem nourish only the annual growth, while 
the life of the bulb depends upon the activity of roots sent out 
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from its base. But the Giant Lily, L. giganteum, affords an 
exception to this rule. With no species has more frequent dis- 
appointment been experienced than with this noble plant, 
vet it is one of the easiest to 
deal with after it is once estab- 
lished. The bulb is_ base- 
rooting, and continues to be 
so until it is six, seven or eight 
vears old, by which time, if it 
has found liberal nourishment, 
it ought to weigh a couple of 
pounds. Then it  bethinks 
itself of flowering, and sends 
up a mighty green shaft, plenti- 
fully fringed with fleshy stem- 
roots, to a height of oft. or 
roft., carrying fifteen to twenty 
funnel-shaped flowers, ivory 
white outside, streaked with 
purple inside and powerfully 
scented like vanilla. After the 
flowers have fallen, the seed 
vessels remain like huge green 
candelabra till they ripen in 
October, when the bulb dies 
outright. But the plant is 
not dead, for round their defunct parent cluster a number of 
young bulbs, which may either be raised and planted out singly 
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in deep rich soil, or left to fight it vut among themselves, and 
so form a permanent flowering clump of this grand Lily. One 
thing, however, is essential to its full development, namely, 
generous diet. One can hardly 
give this Lily too much well 
rotted manure, hop refuse or 
the carcases of fish. As I have 
known skilful cultivators fail 
with it in chalky soil, the in- 
ference is that it cannot endure 
lime. Imported bulbs seldom 
come to any good, for the fleshy 
basal roots will have withered 
away. The surest way to suc- 
cess is to get young bulbs and 
seed from a garden where the 
Giant Lily is well established. 
Che bulbs should be planted in 
ground well trenched, set with 
their tips just under the surface 
or flush with it. Keep them 
fresh and vigorous, and no Lily is 
less liable to disease of any kind. 

L. cordifolium is probably 
the Japanese form of the 
Himalayan L. giganteum ; but 
it never comes to any good in this country and should be 
scrupulously avoided by gardeners and amateurs. 
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LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 
IR WALTER SCOTT’S poem on “ Rokeby,” as he 


very frankly admitted, did not turn out a very 


brilliant success. Probably the reasons which he 
gives in his introduction to the edition of 1830 
are those at which a sound critic would have 
arrived. They are that the public did not find the same 
freshness in his Roundheads and Cavaliers as they did in 
the wild Highlanders of “The Lady of the Lake” and 
the Borderers of “ The Lay,” while in “‘ Marmion”’ he sang 
with the exultation of youth. In addition to all this, 
Lord Byron had come along with a power of attracting 
popularity equal to, if not greater than, that of the Wizard 
himself. “‘ Rokeby,” as a whole, lacks inspiration, and yet 
it contained one of the most exquisite songs that Scott ever 
wrote : 
O, Brignall banks are wild and fair, 
And Greta woods are green, 
And you may gather garlands there, 
Would grace a summer queen. 
“ Rokeby,” too, was recognised from the first as being 
excellent for its description of the ancient manor and of the 
glen through which the Greta finds a passage between Rokeby 
and Mortham : 
The cliffs that rear their haughty head 
High o’er the river’s darksome bed, 
Were now all naked, wild, and gray, 
Now waving all with greenwood spray. 
Here trees to every crevice clung, 
And o’er the dell their branches hung ; 
And there, all splinter’d and uneven, 
The shiver’d rocks ascend to heaven, 
Oft, too, the ivy swath’d their breast, 
And wreathed its garland round their crest. 
Or from the spires bade loosely flare 
Its tendrils in the middle air. 
As pennons wont to wave of old 
O’er the high feast of Baron bold, 
When revell’d loud the feudal rout, 
And the arch’d halls return’d their shout ; 
Such and more wild is Greta’s roar, 
And such the echoes from her shore. 
And so the ivied banners’ gleam, 
Waved wildly o’er the brawling stream 
Renewed attention has been directed to “‘ Rokeby ” because 
of the publication of the letters of the erstwhile owner of 
the house of that name, Mr. J. B. Sawrey Morritt. The full 
title of the book is The Letters of John B. S. Morvitt of Rokeby : 
Descriptive of Journeys in Europe and Asia Minor in the 
Years 1794-1796. Edited by G. E. Marindin (Murray). 
What we know of Morritt chiefly is that he must have been a 
very lovable man. Scott described him as “ unequalled in 
the mixture of sound good sense, high literary cultivation, 
and the kindest and sweetest temper that ever graced 
a human bosom.” They did not agree on every topic 
that came up, but they remained friends for life. Morritt 
was one of the three to whom the novelist revealed the secret 


of *‘ Waverley’s”’ authorship, and he paid several visits to 
Abbotsford, which are described in letters printed along with 
those of Scott. We know, therefore, that Morritt lived 
in an interesting atmosphere. He appears himself to have 
been an extremely charming, well-read, witty and good 
humoured young man when he made that tour of which this 
collection of letters is a record. High youth is written on 
every line of it. Foreign sights and foreign people had a 
freshness of fascination in the early years of the nineteenth 
century that they do not retain now, when travelling has 
become so easy. He writes home to his mother a letter 
bubbling over with fun and energy, and follows it with a screed 
of nonsense-verse for his sister. There are many stanzas of 
very much the same merit as this : 

Indeed, dear Anne, though strange ‘tis true, 

Lately my Muse has grown a slattern ; 

She never writes heroics now, 

So take this nonsense as a pattern 

\ Muse! you ery. Can she be such, 

Who dogg’rel stuff in rhyme rehearses ? 

Indeed she is, and just as much 

As when she wrote sublimer verses 
As far as Morritt was a serious student, he was attracted by 
the study of the Troad, and although investigation has been 
carried on in a very different style since his day, even now it 
must be admitted that he went as thoroughly into the question 
as was possible in his time. 

But the greatest value of the book to-day is its uncon- 
scious portraiture of a fine young aristocrat of the early 
nineteenth century. They were troublous times in which 
he made his tour. Armies were marching and counter 
marching over Europe, and England was not cutting an 
exceedingly distinguished figure. Politics were as much of 
a riddle then as they are now—which is saying much 
The youth fresh from the University evidently prided himself 
on his independence of mind, and was not very firmly 
attached to any particular party. He says many unflattering 
things about the aristocracy, but he was equally uncompli- 
mentary to that party which was to have Tom Paine for its 
spokesman. He must have been of scholarly habits. At 
any rate, he discusses the problems arising out of the identifica- 
tion of Troy with the zest of one who knew his Homer well. 
Indeed, his University career had been distinguished. But 
he possessed less of the prejudice of class than we might 
expect t . find in a similar youth living to-day. It was good 
that it should be so. No attitude is more fatal than that of 
unreasoning opposition to change, and Morritt, as Mr. Marindin 
points out, in later life settled down to be a consistent Tory 
He had inherited a large fortune, including the estate of 
Rokeby, and he became an ideal landlord and English 
gentleman. He was High Sheriff in 1806 and Member for 
Beverley in 1799, Northallerton in 1814, and for Shaftesbury 
in 1818-1820. To the end he seems to have retained a great 
deal of the light-hearted gaiety which bubbles over in these 
letters, of which we can scarcely open a page without finding 
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something amusing. The style may be judged from the 
following extract : 

I will just give you some idea of a few characters in our society 
Imprimis, an Italian count, much the figure of my friend Townley, with 
a voice like Lord Arundel’s. You would take him for a buffoon: point du 
tout, he would tell you himself he has too much feeling to be ever happy, 
and is deeply in love with a woman that laughs at him to his face. She, 
clever, elegant and lively, you would think meant to do anything rather than 
marry him; au contraire, he has eight thousand a year, and she is determined 
to have him. This, however, is common enough, you will say, in England 
Secondly, a lady that asked me after English fashions, and thought herself 
al Anglaise. She is a good deal like Miss Kitty Catterick in person and face, 
and she wears a riding-habit jacket with a coloured calico, muslin, or cotton 
petticoat ; item a hat and feather morning and evening, and I believe she 
sleeps init. I hear she has fifteen suits. Thirdly, her friend and companion, 
who is sentimental, and never sees anything that is not singulier, superbe, 
charmant, magnifique, or délicieux. Fourthly, a figure exactly like our friend 
Mr. Constable, who walked in at my aunt’s one night, only he alwavs has on 
a sword and striped velvet coat, and though hardly broader than a penknife, 
is indebted for that little substance to a tin belly and a pair of false calves 


He is the gallant man of the party 
On these amusing lines the book is written, and it well 
deserves a place in the library of the country house 


4 SIMPLE BOOK ON THE AEROPLANI 

Flight Without Formule, by Commandant Duchéne 
from the French by John H. Ledeboer. (Longmans.) 

IN these days everyone is interested in aeroplanes and flight, but for actual 

study of the problems involved, the very formidable mathematical text books 


Translated 


which usually deal with flight are a stumbling block to the ordinary reader 


Commandant Duchéne has made full use of the graphical method of showing 4 the proof of the pudding is in the eating ” 


how the formule are obtained, and by thes« 
means has eliminated higher mathematics 
entirely from this little treatise The result is 
that he has produced a book which is quite 
readable from the point of view of the layman, 
and also would be of great value to anyon 
coneerned with the technical work on aero- 
planes The first portion of his book deals 
with flight in still air, as in this way he is 
able to put the problems to be solved in their 
simplest form In the second part he deals 
with the stability of the aeroplane in still air 
und it is only in a short chapter at the end 
that he considers the very difficult question of 
what the strains are upon the aeroplane through 
the effect of wind and sudden variation on it 
The treatise is only designed to be elementary, 
but the clear reasoning and the simplicity of 
the methods used have made it possible to put 
in it a great deal of matter which is by no means 


in itself of an elementary nature 


MR. TEMPLE THURSTON’S NEW PLAY 

Driven, by E. Temple Thurston 
and Hall.) 

MR. THURSTON has built up his new play on 

a brilliant idea, and has worked it out with 

considerable cleverness and dramatic effect In 


(Chapman 


a way the play reads, perhaps, better than it 
plays, because the interplay of character is 
somewhat too subtle tor the stage Whether 
the majority of people would agree with the 
author’s analysis of character and would believ« 
that Staffurth and his wife would act in the 
way he portrays is another matter It says 
much for the reality of the play that it is worth 
while to analyse their conduct as if they were 
real people, and not merely a_ dramatist’s 
creation Unfortunately, the majority of 
plays produced in London are too remote 
from reality for it to be possible to practise 
the analytical method 


AN ESSAY ON THE HISTORY Ol! 
RELIGION 
The Religions of Antiquity, by C. N 
Scott. (Smith, Elder.) 
THIS book, which is founded on the author's 
“The Foregleams of Christianity,” a book 
written at a time when comparative religion 
was not studied to the same extent as it is 
at present, is very interesting, and forms an 
excellent introduction to the science of religion 
from a Christian point of view The author 
takes each form of religion in order as it is 
developed, commencing with Fetishism and 
dealing with Pantheism and the various other 
forms which lead to Theism, in which 
originated the early ideas preparatory to 
Christianity. The book is the more excellent 
because the author gives a _ considerable 
number of well chosen extracts from French 
critical writings, which alone make the 
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volume worth while, and will also give the reader a chance of referring 
to their original sources. Considering the small size of the volume and the 
extent of the ground covered in it, it is difficult to see how a more concise 
und excellent exposition could have been put together. 


PUPPY SHOWS. 


HE season of puppy shows is with us; 
one could see shows of foxhound and harrier puppies 
on many days of each week. To the keen followers 
of a pack, such shows are of great interest, as they 





far and near 


afford a chance of seeing brought together the matcrial 
upon which the future welfare of the pack depends. Some 
recent correspondence in the sporting Press would seem to 
indicate somewhat of a reaction against foxhound shows in 
general, or at least against the extension of such things. This 
objection, I think, has good reason when the shows deal with 
hounds of all ages, but, of course, does not affect the question of 
the annual puppy show common to practically all packs. I may 
be accused of being a faddist, but my belief is that no show 
ever did any good to animals which were kept for practical use 
For long it was my belief that the practical side would 
safeguard such animals as hounds and horses from harm, 
and though superfluous as a means towards improving 
hounds or horses, the show could do little harm, while 
being in itself amusing. Whether this has proved to be 
‘the case is a matter of opinion. I think it has not. “ That 
applies to nothing 


SHOWING THEM. 
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more than to animals 
used for sport of any 
kind. Can one imagine 
racehorse owners or 
coursing men _ taking 
their most valued 
animals to shows? Can 
anyone picture to him- 
self a ‘‘ judge ’’ solemnly 
placing, say, China 
Cock before The 
Tetrarch in a show-ring 
because he thought he 
‘stood straighter?” 
And yet such is done 
with hounds wherever 
they are shown, without 
regard to the fact that 
“*Ansom’ is as ’ansom’ 
with them just 
as with the racehorse. 


” 


does 


Puppy shows are 
somewhat unsatisfac- 
tory in many ways, as 
in the matter of prize 
winning, everything 
depends on luck, and, 
like all competitions, 
there must be many 
who are disappointed 
for the few who win. 
In what a_ sporting 
spirit those losers take 
it, how year after year 
the same person walks 
a puppy without reward, 
and j;how seldom one 
hears the judge’s 
decision questioned, 
is always a matter of 
admiration to me. The 
ranting busybodies who 
agitate and introduce 
Bills for the suppression 
of hunting should come 
to one of these gather 
ings and see what class 
of people help the Hunt 
in this way, and how 
deeply rooted the spirit 
of hunting is in the 
countryman of all 
classes. Many — prob- 
ably the majority—who 
walk puppies do not 
hunt; to some the cost 
must be a consideration 
—the extremely prob- 
lematical prize is more 
a token of honour than 
of actual value; yet 
few Hunts lack this 
indispensable helper. 

At the puppy show, 
lunch is usually a 
feature, and it affords 
an opportunity of 
meeting friends and 
tellow sportsmen whom 
many are apt to forget 
during the summer, and 
whom during the winter, 
when by chance we 
gallop across their land, 
we are often in too 
great a hurry to have 
time to exchange the 
courtesies of life with ; 
therefore it is a chance 
not to be missed by 
those who would help 
the sport we all 
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love. Many 
more people 
hunt nowa- 
days than 
in olden 
times. Rail- 
ways and 


motors are 
working 
changes all 
round; people 


hunt much 
farther from 
home than 


formerly, and 
it is well to 
remind such 
that their 
duty to a 
Hunt does not 
end with the 
cheque — sent 
to the secre- 
tary. Obliga- 
tions are 
many which 
cannot be 
paid for in 
hard 


but what cash 


cash 


cannot do 
courtesy and 
appre c 1 ation 
of the obliga- 
tions owed to 
those humbler 
supporters of 
hunting is the A 
least substi- 

offer. When class 
against class, sportsmen should remember that among them 
should be: “ Friendship! mysterious cement of the soul! 


Sweetness of life and solder of society.” G. 


tute we can politicians try to set 


THE CANTERBURY 
WEEK. 


By tHE Hon. R. H. LYTTELTON. 


T almost seems to be uncalled for to write anything about 
the cricket and social side of the Canterbury Week when 
it opened on August 3rd amid wars and rumours of wars, 
the bustle and stir of mobilisation, within a few miles of 
the sea, where battleships move silently about, and there 

exists a solemn and supreme feeling that cricket and everything 
must yield to the one thought, that England’s hour of trial has 
indeed come. However, history has to be written, and the 
Canterbury Week stands above all other weeks of the cricket 
year, so some of its records may be alluded to again. Of late 
years the matches played in the Canterbury Week have been 
the ordinary county matches of Kent, but at one time Kent used 
to play all England, North competed against the South, Kent 
against M.C.C. and Gentlemen of Kent against I Zingari. The 
ground became the absolute property of the Kent County Cricket 
Club in 1896 and was purchased from Lord Sondes, who, it 
was reported, sold not from any decrease of goodwill towards 
the cricket club, but owing to the inexorable demands of the 
Finance Act of Lord Harris says that the wicket 
was, in his early years, apt to be fiery, and even in late years it 
has generally been possible to make the ball get up. George 
Parr expressed himself vigorously after getting a rib-roaster from 
R. Lipscombe, and William Oscroft was once knocked down by a 
blow on the mouth and, dislocating his thumb in falling, had to 
retire from the match. This was the match played by Kent and 
Gloucestershire against England which took place in 1874 and 
1875, and in the first match W. G. Grace made 94 runs and 
121 runs and took 10 wickets. Of course, W. G. Grace enjoyed 
himself at Canterbury; very early in his career he scored two 
separate hundreds in the same match; he made 344 for M.C.C. 


1894. 
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against Kent 
in 1876, and 
in 1873 he 
took fifteen 
Kent wickets 
for 147 runs 
In 1854 
England 
beat Kent 
by seven 
wickets, 
though Kent 
enlisted the 
services of 
George Parr, 
Clarke, Bick- 
ley and 
Johnny Wis- 
den, and this 
was the great 
Fuller Pilch’s 
last county 
match. Fuller 
Pilch was a 
native of 
Norfolk, but 
as a cricketer 
was a Kent 
man in every 
sense. He 
lived in Can- 
terbury, 
where he was 
landlord of 
the Saracen’s 
Head, but he 
did not thrive 
in a pecu- 
niary sense, 
for he became bankrupt and died in 1870. ‘“‘ When I bowls 
Pilch bats and Box keeps wicket, then you see cricket,” 
was the modest summing up of the game by the famous 
William Lillywhite. 

The social side of the Canterbury Week we have all heard 
about. There are balls and theatricals, the town is blazing with 
flags, the Mayor has a tent on the ground and the Corporation 
has several; soldiers in great numbers, for Canterbury is a 
garrison town, dispense hospitality; I Zingari, the President 
of the County Club, the B.B.’s, and all the land-owners have 
tents, and the number of veteran cricketers is amazing, 
Sir Chandos Leigh and the Rev. H. B. Biron always being 
conspicuous. 

Then, of course, the Old Stagers are almost as supreme at 
the theatre at night as the cricketers are by day. Ever since 
1842 they have been at Canterbury during the Week, and have 
stayed at the Fountain Hotel. There must have been some 
quaint performances in old times—a version of ‘“ Othello,” 
when an amateur band, conducted by N. Felix, the great cricket- 
ing contemporary of Alfred Munn and Fuller Pilch, was the 
orchestra ; when Desdemona was personated by the celebrated 
cricketer, C. G. Taylor, and Bob Grimshaw was the Second 
Policeman, such things are not often seen in these days. 
But there have been, and still are, productions on the 
stage which somehow or other make it necessary for Blythe, 
Fielder and other Kent professionals to be brought on. The 
Spirit of Kent represented by a Kentish lady is escorted 
on to the stage by as many of the professionals as are not 
too shy. 

The St. Lawrence ground at Canterbury is a cricket field 
which, from the picturesque point of view, has all the charms 
of a real country ground; but there is somehow added to this 
the atmosphere of a venerable cathedral city, and the magnificent 
tower of the Cathedral can be seen. Towards the road the ground 
slopes considerably, and in hard, dry weather run-getting can be 
very fast. Round the ground there are fine trees, which, however, 
are kept away from the line of sight, and the playing area is quite 
large enough. While the Cathedral can be seen in looking towards 
the town, on the other side there are hop gardens and ploughed 
fields, and the sight of ploughing, maybe, or of harvesting, 
complete a picture that is thoroughly English and in every way 
delightful. 


TYPE, 
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ON THE GREEN. 


By Horace Hutcuinson AND BERNARD DARWIN. 
SOME FURTHER NOTES ON ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNS. 


By BERNARD Darwin. 


HIS week we reproduce three further designs for 


two-shot 
sham, the 
other by 
M essr?rs. 
Chorley and 
Adams, were 
deemed by the 
judges to be the 
nearest in merit 
those of the 
winners. The 
design, which 
not submitted to 


judges, is by Mr. T. 
Simpson, well known 
as a golfing architect. 
Mr. Simpson 

with 
judges, 
Fowler, 
beneficent 
dotting 


As 
is 


one 


associated 
of the 

Mr. Herbert 

in the 
business of 
golf courses over 
face of the globe 
felt that he could 


enter for the competi- 
but we are glad 
to reproduce one of 
his designs neverthe- 


tion ; 


less. I should per- 
haps have said in my 
notes of last week 
that not only does 
Dr. Mackenzie, the 
first prize winner, 


come from Yorkshire, 
were 


but those who 


, he 


holes. Two of 


< te Sond Hills 


~ 
Ben? Grats 


to 


prize- 
third 
was 


these, one by Mr. Wal- 


cut away to the left, the design would have been truly 
excellent. The good driver would then have got his full 
reward and the pleasure of seeing where he was going to 
while the advantage of his route over the right-hand route 
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second and third, Mr. 
Edmondsor and Mr. DESIGN B 
Maclver, are both A really excellent hole with one blemish. Ti 
{from Cheshire, the the man who has hit a fine tee shot over the I 
one from Prestbury, 


the other Birkenhead. 


Since Messrs. Chorley 











Y 


1 


MR. J. C. 
hills that guard 
carry to the left. 


WALSHAM. 


make the 
If the hills were 


the green second shot a blind one, even for 


ig cut away on the left-hand side, so 


that a good tee shot would enable the player to see where he was going, the design would be wholly praiseworthy. 





and Adams are of 

Birkdale and Mr. + 
Walsham the | 
honorary secretary of 


the Pannal Golf Club 
the 


at Harrogate, 
North of England 
very effectually 
feated the 
golfing 
as far as this 
Now for the 
signs, which are 


as will be seen, 


South 

architecture, 
C 

petition is concerned. 


ol a 
dog-legged character. 


has 
de- 
in 


om- 


de- 


all, 


























Mr. Walsham’s de- or ete \li/ J | 
sign is in many ways \\\) yw, < 

‘Sarr a, : S\ WS Ys 
an admirable onc, > € SK IR 
and but for one de- ; “I 
fect init I think he “SZ - J 
would have run some = 3=————— - == — ae ———| 
of the prize-winncrs § a4 
uncomfortably close. | —————————— — Mesceeoeeee ——— 
There is a fine tee ° — 
shot for the fine DESIGN BY MESSRS. T. C. CHORLEY AND L. KINGSTON ADAMS. 
driver and a suffi- The main feature of the design is one huge bunker some 2ooyds. in length. Presuming that so magnificent a bunker 
ciently interesting and could be found, it is used very skilfully, and provides two interesting shots. 


difficult drive 


and 


second shot for the short or cautious player. The defect seems 
to be this, however, that after the good driver has taken his big 
risk and hit a good shot, his reward is half taken from him 


by the range marked “ Hills with Sand Pockets,” 


which 


makes his shot a blind one and, incidentally, diminishes 
the beauties of the well guarded green. 


If the hills were 





would have been more clearly emphasised than ever. 
Messrs. Chorley and Adams have made one tremendous 
bunker the feature of their design. They have used it very 
skilfully, but it is, of course, possible to take the view that 
a bunker some 200yds. long is just a little too magnificent 


and too difficult to come by in real life ; to use it is perhaps 


210 


just a little like the habit of some novelists in stretching the 
“long arm of coincidence’ too far. However, granted so 
noble a stretch of bunker, the hole is a capital one. The 
tee shot is distinctly frightening; there would be a great 
temptation to slice feebly away to the right for fear of a 
hook. Even a really good tee shot leaves the player with 
the point of the bunker still slightly in his way ; he is still 
in a dangerous zone, which is a good feature, and any route 
round by the left is most effectually blocked. The bunker 
on the left-hand side of the green is not very well designed, 
and should surely have been brought more round with the 
curve of the green. 

Mr. Simpson’s “ dog-leg”’ demands two good, honest 
shots, and is well and carefully thought out. The chief 
merit of the design appears to me to consist in the manage- 
ment of the alternative routes. A really good and accurate 
tee shot into an area which is big enough, but not too big, 
leaves the player with a comparatively open and easy shot 
to the green; but it is only comparatively so. He cannot 
top his shot, or he will be plunged into grief, and he must 
still be accurate in order to hit off the opening to the green. 
The shorter driver who goes to the left will have to be content 
with running up his third and trusting to a single putt in 
order to get his four. There is an ingenious little bunker 
on the left which I like. It is put there to prevent the long 
driver making the hole easier for himself and shirking the 
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true putting greens. There are many good two-shot holes 
and the short holes all have quality, while the hazards are of 
good design and have none of the appearance of artificial 
bunkers, which so often give a links the look of a steeple- 
chase course. 

At Deauville also the links have been drastically altered. 
Here last year was a real battle-ground, and why there were not 
many casualties must always be a cause of wonder. Although 
the course does not run close to the sea, it is of the real seaside 
character, and is only separated from it by some 200yds. 
of villas and gardens. Much of the ground reminds one of 
Prince’s, Sandwich, and the sand is close under the turf. 
There are some very fine two-shot holes, where both length 
and straightness are necessary ; others of the drive and pitch 
variety not to be beaten on any course, and four short holes, 
all good; and two of them, the tenth and fifteenth, can 
challenge comparison with the best to be found in the United 
Kingdom. The putting greens at Deauville are quite first 
class, with a fine turf and nice undulations ; while the bunkers 
are all, of course, of the real seaside type. The amount of 
ground available does not allow of a course of great length, 
but every hole is interesting, and to make a good score good 
play is a necessity. 

The links of St. Briac are about five miles from Dinard, 
and reached in about twenty minutes by steam tram. The 
course is on sand dunes at the edge of the sea, and though 

on the short side— 








there being only one 
hole where a_ full 
second shot need be 
played—is exceed- 
ingly interesting, as 
practically every shot 
up to the hole has to 
be accurately placed. 
The lies are rather 
coarse, but not bad, 
and if the greens are 
not yet very good, 
strenuous efforts are 
being made to im- 
prove them. What- 
ever defects there may 
be for those who want 
a real test of golf, 
there is everything 
desirable for those 
who visit Dinard or 
St. Briac not for the 








DESIGN BY MR. T. 


An interesting dog-leg hole The long driver, 


SIMPSON, NOT 
by taking the right-hand 


green 


small bunker on the left ingeniously prevents the left-hand route from being the easier for the long driver. 


difficulties of the proper tee shot. If he goes round by the 
left, he will have to take a spoon or an iron club and reduce 
himself to the level of the short driver. If he does not, 
that little bunker will have him in its clutches. 


HOLIDAY GOLF IN NORTHERN FRANCE: 
VILLE AND ST. BRIAC. 
By W. HERBERT FOWLER. 


YY’ the golf courses situated on the North Coast of France 


DIEPPE, DEAU- 


no two are more dissimilar than Deauville and Dieppe. 

The former is of the true seaside variety, while Dieppe 
is an inland green overlooking the sea. Golf has been played 
for quite a long time there, but the course has been completely 
recast during last winter. Formerly there were nine holes 
to the left and nine to the right of the main road which runs 
south from Dieppe. They are situated on the top of a high 
cliff with a magnificent view over the sea, and as the ground 
behind falls away for many miles, there is a very lovely land 
view as well. The nine holes on the sea side of the road were 
at times exciting when long and erratic drivers were at work, 
as in places the outgoing and incoming holes left little 
margin forerror. Some ofthese holes are quite good and some 
amusing, but they are more suitable fora relief course than are 
the other eighteen holes which comprise the altered nine to 
the left of the road and the new nine holes which have just 
been made. The latter are really quite first class, and in a 
year or two the round will rank high in French golf. The turf 


over all the links is very good, giving the best of lies and fine, 





SUBMITTED 


route, 
The short driver must go round by the left, and will only reach the green with a run-up for his third shot. The 


golf alone. There is 
not a hole which is 
not thoroughly enter- 
taining, and has not 
something to be got 
over or avoided. All 
the bunkers are natu- 
ral sand, the hazards 
are mainly bracken, 
sand, roses and reeds, 
with a certain amount of gorse. The west end of the course 
stands high, overlooking the entrance to the harbour, and 
commands one of the most beautiful sea views in Brittany. 





IN THE COMPETITION. 


gets a comparatively open shot to the 


A COMMENTARY ON OUR “QUEER CASE.” 

A VERY faithful student of the Rules of Golf and of the decisions given 
by the learned in that law writes to enter what he speaks of as “a gentle 
protest” against any “suggestion that the Special Rules for Match-play 
Competitions apply to team matches.” We did not proffer any such sugges- 
tion: only, in respect of that interesting case of one man’s caddie interfering 
with the line of the opponent’s putt, on request by the opponent, we observed 
that “‘a team match, in respect of each player’s responsibility to the rest 
of the field, is rather on all fours with a match-play tournament.” And 
that position we still maintain: a player in a team match has a duty to all 
the rest of his side as well as to himself, and therefore is not at the same 
liberty as in a “ friendly match ” to claim or not to claim penalties incurred 
by his opponent. Our correspondent further suggests that we might have 
“ usefully referred ” to one or two decisions given by the Rules of Golf Com- 
mittee which touch this point. Yet another point made by our com- 
mentator, that “ the authorities are clear that there must be full knowledge 
of (1) the actual facts and (2) the law applicable, before a player can be held 
guilty of having waived a penalty ’—this position we rather question. How 
have the authorities made this “ clear” and what constitutes “ full know- 
ledge”? It is more often than not, in case of a claim, that the hole is played 
out “ under protest.” 


NEWS FROM AMERICA. 
I have just received an interesting letter from a golfing friend in America. 
He tells me that Mr. Ouimet has signalised his return by winning again the 
State Championship of Massachusetts, and that his fellow golfers in Boston 
notice a great improvement in his game and believe that as regards his repertory 
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of shots he has profited by his visit here. I feel sure that this 1s sound criticism 
and that, good player as Mr. Ouimet has shown himself, he is going to be 
emphatically a better one. Meanwhile, the many friends that Mr. Ouimet 
made here will be glad to know that he is playing so well. My correspondent 
goes on to tell me that there is the greatest enthusiasm over golf in America 


this summer, and that new associations are being formed everywhere. He quotes 
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as an instance of this keenness that for a tournament of no vast importance 


Finally, he throws 
out dark and formidable hints of another invasion in quest of our champion- 


played the other day there was an entry of 316 players 


ships next year. This time the invasion will be, he says, * better-timed.” 
And it certainly seemed this year that some of our visitors came too soon, 


not for our pleasure in meeting them, but for the sake of their own game 





WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


SLEEPING SICKNESS AND WILD GAME IN AFRICA. 
By P. CHALMERS MITCHELL. 

HEN I was invited to serve on the Departmental 

Committee appointed by the Colonial Office to 

inquire into the relation between sleeping sick- 

ness and wild game in Africa, I had what, I 

think, was the current opinion on the problem, 

at least among those who had not been specially 

engaged in investigating it. The disease known as Sleeping 
Sickness was an infection usually fatal to human beings, caused 
by one of the minute animal organisms known as Trypanosomes, 
and conveyed from a patient to a new victim by one of the 
tsetse flies. It had been endemic in West Africa from time 
immemorial, but rather more than a dozen years ago it had 
appeared in Uganda and had raged there as a devastating 
epidemic with a mortality that had assumed gigantic propor- 


tions. Eventually it had been controlled in Uganda, 
chiefly by removing the population from the lake shore, 
which was the haunt of the tsetse ; but the disease, 


which had apparently marched across Africa from the west, 
was now spreading southwards, had invaded Nyasaland and was 
turning up sporadically in Rhodesia. The Uganda epidemic 
had been sufficiently appalling, but the threatened disaster to 
the white population of South Africa was almost unthinkable. 
It appeared to be the case, moreover, that instead of the water- 
haunting Glossina palpalis, G. morsitans, a species of tsetse 
more widely distributed not only within its own areas, but 
throughout Africa, and hitherto regarded as innocuous to man, 
was acting as the carrier. Finally, a number of extremely 
capable observers had insisted that the trypanosome noxious 
to man occurred in a high percentage of the wild game, without 
harming these animals, and had consequently urged the wholesale 
destruction of such dangerous reservoirs. If these were the 
facts, it seemed to me that there was little to recommend the 
experimental destruction of game within a limited area. The 
stake was too big and the situation too critical to await confirma- 
tion by an experiment, and all that the most ardent zoologist might 
hope to do was to urge the preservation of the wild animals in 
a limited number of safely placed reserves. 

The committee has finished its work, and its report, recently 
presented to both Houses of Parliament, shows that there is no 
case for the immediate and wholesale slaughter of game, and that 
the facts are extremely different from what I at least had supposed 
them to be. The first point of importance is that there are two 
allied but distinct forms of human trypanosomiasis, both 
designated popularly as “ sleeping sickness,” and a large part of 
the alarm as to the impending danger for South Africa comes from 
the confusion of these two diseases. Uganda sleeping sickness 
is a disease which usually has a slow course, even untreated cases 
usually lasting from eighteen months to two years. If treated 
at an early stage, life is often prolonged for years, and there are 
many cases of apparent recovery. It is the form to which the 
popular designation is peculiarly appropriate, as its chronic course 
allows time for the appearance of the drowsy symptoms. The 
form of human trypanosomiasis which occurs in Nyasaland and 
Rhodesia, and which, for convenience, is called Nyasaland 
Sleeping Sickness in the Report, is an acute disease, death usually 
resulting in from three to six months after the appearance of the 
symptoms. No form of treatment has been found successful, 
and the disease may be regarded as almost invariably fatal. 
The germ of the Uganda disease is Trypanosoma gambiense, and 
the habitual carrier is the tsetse known as Glossina palpalis. 
The germ of the Nyasaland disease is T. rhodesiense, and the 
habitual carrier is the tsetse G. morsitans. The Uganda disease 
appears to have been endemic in West Africa from the remotest 
times, and the mortality from it in these regions is very small. 
On the other hand, it was a recent introduction into Uganda, 
and when it became epidemic there, the mortality was enormous, 
over two hundred thousand natives having been killed by it 
in a few years. Nyasaland sleeping sickness appears to be 
endemic in Nyasaland and Rhodesia. In eight years of vigorous 
search only two hundred and sixty cases have been discovered 
in a population that is estimated at over two millions. The 
population, the trypanosome and the incriminated fly have 
coexisted for an indefinite period, and there seems no record of 
a past epidemic or justifiable dread of a new epidemic. The 
catastrophe that overwhelmed Uganda does not threaten 
Nyasaland and South Africa. 

The question of the relation of sleeping sickness to the 
presence of wild game must, therefore, be considered separately 
in the case of the two forms of the disease. The trypanosome 


of the Uganda disease (T. gambiense) has been discovered in 
apparently healthy wild game, and when derived from human 
cases has been successfully inoculated into different kinds of 
animals. 


It is pathogenic to dogs, but appears to be able to 





live in cattle, sheep and goats without harming them. It seems 
certain, therefore, that the extermination of the wild game would 
be a futile measure in the case of this disease, unless at the same 
time all domesticated animals were also destroyed. An actual 
experiment on a large scale has been accidentally made, and 
has shown that wild game are not necessary for a devastating 
epidemic. The island of Principe, off the West Coast of Africa, 
has no indigenous wild game. It was rich and prosperous, 
but G. palpalis and T. gambiense were introduced with cattle 
and men and the island was ruined. Moreover, it seems certain 
that sleeping sickness was introduced into Uganda from the 
Congo by native porters who had the trypanosome in their 
blood. Man himself is the chief reservoir, and the slow nature 
of the disease makes it possible for him to carry it about and 
to spread it. It would be merely ludicrous to advocate the 
destruction of wild game as a means of combating Uganda 
sleeping sickness. Fortunately, it happens that a_ simpler 
practical measure has proved successful in arresting the 
epidemic. Glossina palpalis, unless actually carried by man o1 
animals, haunts the immediate vicinity of water, and all that is 
necessary is to keep the natives away from the dangerous ground. 

The Nyasaland disease offers a more difficult problem. A 
majority (but only a majority) of competent observers believe 
that a trypanosome morphologically identical with T. rhodesiense 
occurs in from seven to nearly twenty per cent. of wild game, 
and that these animals therefore form a permanent reservoir 
dangerous to man. The disease in human beings runs so rapid 
a course and the patients are so debilitated that human beings 
may not be of great importance as reservoirs. Domestic animals 
are few in numbers in infected areas, as they are rapidly 
killed off by other trypanosomes. The tsetse (G. morsitans), which 
is the carrier of the human trypanosome, is also the carrier of 
the familiar tsetse fly disease from wild game to stock, and most 
of the cases, at least among white men, have followed closely 
on a hunting expedition where they were specially exposed to 
the fly in the wilds. The great authority of Sir David Bruce 
supports the view that Nyasaland sleeping sickness is simply 
the old fly disease affecting man. Obviously, there is an a priori 
case for game extermination, but it did not convince the Com- 
mittee. In the first place, some excellent observers dispute the 
identification of the human and animal trypanosome even on 
morphological grounds. Next, Dr. Taute, a well known German 
expert, made persistent attempts to inoculate himself with 
trypanosomes taken from wild game in Portuguese East Africa 
The trypanosomes were apparently morphologically identical 
with the T. rhodesiense; it gave domestic animals typical 
fly disease, but human trypanosomiasis was not known to occur 
in the locality, and Dr. Taute, fortunately, was not infected. 
From the earliest days of Africa white men and natives have 
been repeatedly bitten by the tsetse flies that they knew te be 
killing their stock, and yet these tsetse flies did not seem to be 
dangerous toman. And, lastly, there is not the smallest evidence 
that sleeping sickness is on the way to become epidemic in Nyasa- 
land and Rhodesia ; on the contrary, the number of cases is an 
insignificant item in the mortality, and is actually decreasing. 

Clearing in the vicinity of settlements and along trade routes 
must be encouraged, for it is certain that cleared areas, in pro- 
portion to their width, form a barrier that is efficient against 
the fly. The inevitable destruction of game in similar areas 
within infected districts may be even encouraged, for animals 
of any kind form a food supply which attracts the fly, but there 
is no justification for any attempt at a general extermination 
of the unique large mammals of Africa, and the form of sleeping 


sickness’ which 
has assumed 
epidemic pro- 


portions de- 
pends on man 
himself and not 
on wild animals. 
NOTES AND 
QUERIES. 
SOLAN NEST- 
ING ON THE 
BASS ROCK. 
(To THe Eprror.] 
Sir,—I_here- 
with forward you 
two photographs ot 
a solan at present 
nesting on the Bass 
Rock. The 


of interest 1s 





point 
that 
instead of the usual 


EYES 


WITH LIKE BLACK BEADS. 
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te eyes with small black 


pearly wh 
pupils incidental to the many thou- 
sands nesting here this bird is con- 
spicuous in having the eyes entirely 
black, giving one the impression 
that the normal eyes had been 
replaced by jet black beads The 
bird is mated with another with 
normal eyes, and each takes regular 
turns in brooding their solitary 
chick, now nearly a month old 

| M. CAMPBELI Bass Rock 
Lighthouse 


ROOKS AND GULLS 
To tue Eprror 

Sir Both are bad vermin 
pecially in very dry spring and 
ummers At uch times we 
have repeatedly known rooks to 

utterly desert their good works 
grubbing up the wireworm from the 
dry field—and, as I have seen them 
do, wade into the trout stream, thigh 
deep, and feed ravenously on the 
fleet of March Browns” as the 
latter ul down = the river like 
Liliputian fleets of herring-boats going 
eaward ; and at the same plac« 
ind in the same dry season, I have 
een two rooks drive a woodpigeon 
first from its nest and pursue it for a distance of quite one hundred yards, 


and then demol the poor pigeon’s egg This happened about 3 a.m. on a 
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THE BLACK-EYED SOLAN BROODING ITS SOLITARY CHICK. 


appropriated, and the eggs and young 
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morning in June. And again I 
watched in the early morning the 
cunning manoeuvres of first one, then 
two and finally three rooks to 
“ pounce " on a very small rabbit at 
the entrance ofits burrow. But thre« 
failures effected their final discom- 
fiture and they then left Gulls, as 
omnivorous as rooks, are annually 
developing new tastes, and none 
can be excepted of the true typical 
Larida, from L. Marinus down to 
L. canus, and even L. ridibundus 
The latter bullies the lapwing in the 
first flocks in end of July, half-a-dozen 
standing at carefully selected dis- 
tances near the circumference of a 
sircle which may enclose perhaps fifty 
to sixty lapwings ; and then, as soonas 
alapwing finds a tit-bit, these rob- 
bers act as regular skuas in their 
altered habit, and the poor gentle lap- 
wings lose the sweet morsels they 
had so long and patiently looked and 
waited for. It is needless, I think, to 
occupy space with tales of the other 
terrors practised by the bigger gulls 


They are, alas! 


too evident even to 
the casual observer—eggs, young 
chicks (even in a poultry-yard, and 
near the pheasant coops) are quickly 


of even their smaller cousins they 


have no respect for.—J. A. Harvie-Browy. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


wing action of the swan, but I can hardly think that this peculiar sound 
which accompanies the swan’s flight is due to the wing action. I should 


COTTAGI COMPETITION DESIGN FOR NORTHUMBERLAND 
lo tue Epiror o1 Country Lirt 
SIR Those among your readers who have followed closely the work of yout 


Competition may be interested to know about the pair of cottages which I 
m going to build from the first prize design for the Northumberland type 

The standard of accommodation laid down by the Committee on Small 
Holdings, on which the design was based, is, I am sure, ample to meet all 
hygienic needs, but the agricultural population in the North is accustomed to 
large rooms, and I therefore asked the successful architect, Mr. Wilfrid Lawson, 
to increase the accommodation somewhat His original design provided 
10.365 cubic feet 
per cottage 

which at his 
estimated figure 
of 5d. per cubic 
foot, works out 
at £440 for the 
pair rhe plans 
is enlarged give 
rf 943 cubic teet 
per cottage 
Four builders 
tendered, ind 
the contract ha 
been let at 
£495 15 per 
pail This alse 
gives the cubic 
foot price of sd 

o Mr. Wilfrid 
Lawson was 
fully justified in 


his estimate, and 


this in spite of 
the fact that the 
ite was very 
ineven ind 


more work has 

be put into 
the foundations 
than would 
normally be 


needed Those 


appreciate any information you can give me.—V. 


[We presume that our correspondent refers to the 


‘ 


wings.—Ep ] 


” 


‘ whistling oO 


swishing ” sound, which is made entirely by the pinion feathers of the 


IN UPPER VALAIS 


To tHe Epiror or 


‘Country Luirt 


Str,—There is a distinctly Italian touch about some of the villages in Upper 





who wre ac- THE MAIN STREET OF NATERS. 


quainted with 

the high cost of building in the North will, I think, agree with me that 
this 1s quite satisfactory.—Cuaries MITCHELI 

THE WHISTLING SOUND MADE BY SWANS 
lo tHe Eprror or “ Country Lies 

Sir.—We have been anchoring in the Beaulieu River lately, while on a httk 
yachting cruise, and I should be interested if you could tell me if the noise 
swans make in flying is due to the wings or is there any throat action in it ? 
Geese make somewhat the same noise, but a heron, which is the only bird I 


can think of at the moment that has anything like the same length of wing, 


is silent Of course, the wing action of the heron is much slower than the 


Valais. In few 
places is this 
more marked 
than in Brigne 
ind its’ half- 
sister, Naters, 
across the 
Rhone, probably 
because of the 
Simplon Pass 
over into Italy 
which mounts 
near by. The 
new Létschbag 
line will  pro- 
bably cause 
Brigne to grow 
into a town, but 
Naters may be 
saved from civil- 
sation for some 
time to come, 
and we may still 
hope to see 
scenes like this 
in its matin 
street The half 
black, half white 
goats are 
familiar to all, 
and inquisitive 
animals they 
are, too, ready 
to eat anything 
you offer them 


even your last hotel bill—and prepared to attach themselves to you tot 


good if you give them a little salt 


when you meet them on the Alps 


Here they were the friendly escort of the picturesque girl, and obeyed het 


as readily as dogs.—L. E. WALLER 


THE FARMER’S GREAT RABBIT SHOOT. 


[To THe Epitor oF 


Country Luirt 


Sir,—The photographs published herewith show the farmer in the enjoyment 


of what he reckons one of the most sporting days of the year. The cereal 


crop is being steadily shaved down to a narrow width from which the rabbits 
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are obliged to bolt. The farmer knows that they have been pilferers on his 
holding and yet, if the truth be told, he loves the little creatures 
this year that a very strenuous cultivator found that the rabbits had made 


It happened 


one or two nests in the quieter parts of his much neglected garden. One 





CUTTING THE LAST STRIP. 





RABBIT 


SHOOTING. 


would have expected him to slay them immediately, but instead he gave 
them his protection and would not have them molested on any account 
for the sake of the sport that he expected trom them afterwards.—Z 


COB COTTAGES 
[To tHe Eprror or *“ Country Lirt 

Sir,-—A short time ago you published a number of letters dealing with mud 
or cob cottages, and some interesting photographs of examples from various 
parts of the country. These have considerable interest in view of the present 
question of cheap rural housing and how it can be accomplished without 
spoiling amenity. In suitable districts cob might be a solution of the question. 
It would be interesting to know whether any of the architects who have 
studied cottage building have considered its possibilities or have any facts 
and figures as to cost, durability, ete. The expression mud cottage is, perhaps, 
misleading, and it is a sufficiently abusive phrase to be useful in electioneering 
und political argument. Good cob is not mud, far from it, it is sunbaked 
clay reinforced with straw, small stones, or such materials as may be available 
in the locality. For some time past I have been forced to the conclusion 
that well built cob forms a much better house than walls of thin stone or, 
worse still, brick. It is warm in winter, cool in summer, and much drier. 
Recently I have had to demolish some old cob cottages in Clovelly to make 
way for modern improvements which had become necessary, and I was much 
struck with their comfort and warmth. Both there and in other parts of 
Devon, where cob is the vernacular method of construction, I havé examined 
many old cottages and learned the views of the occupants on the relative 
merits of brick, stone and cob. The balance of opinion was always 
in tavour of the last The old cottages may not always be models 
to follow in every way, but I believe that excellent and comfortable houses 
on modern lines could be constructed of cob, building to the top of ground 
floor joists in masonry with an adequate damp course, plastered inside and 
out, and with chimneys and important scontions in masonry or brickwork 
This would apply to many parts of the country, where materials could be had 
practically on the site, and large ly here in Scotland, where cob could be used 
with more satisfactory results than the modern brick cottage. For reasons 
of economy these latter are gradually displacing the solid old stone houses ; 
yut their thin walls, which are bad enough in the Southern Counties, scarcely 

ep out the weather, far less the cold in our more rigorous climate (¢.g., in 
Rosyth district, where brick cottages are being erected) It is not easy to 
get definite information as to the age of these old cottages, but many of them 
in Devonshire must be well over a century and still in good condition (some of 
them are by repute nearer three centuries). They would, therefore, appear 
likely to outlast the gin. hollow or solid brick cottage of to-day, which is 


never a thing of comfort, and rarely of beauty. Judging by the depreciation 
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and cost of upkeep the brick houses are not likely to be worth much at the end 
of a century, if surviving at all. As cob building is practically a dead art 
all over the country, I have been unable to come to any exact figures t+ 
compare the cost with modern methods of construction, There are, however, 
in the West Country some old men who still understand the art. One whom 
I know was brought up as a cob builder and has carried out cobwork 
principally by way of repairs, to within a few years. So far as I can make 


out, the cubic cost of a cob cottage 


n Devonshire should be cheaper thai 
Brick is not as yet much in use in these districts, but it would 
Most of the rural 
by-laws do not, at any rate, expressly exclude cob construction BuRNETI 
N. H. Orpnoot 


a stone one. 


probably cost about the same as cob or a little moré 


rWO HEADS IN THE NORWICH MUSEUM. 
[To tHe Eprror or * Country LiF! 
Sir,—By the courtesy of the Curator of the Norwich Castle Museum, we were 
provided with photographs—here reproduced—of two fine heads in that 
collection, 
albeit they 
belong to 
domesticated 
animals,which 
sportsmen are 
frequently 
disposed to 
regard as of 
less interest 
than their 
wild rela- 
tives The 
ore head is 
that ot a 
buffalo from 
Pulo Condor, 
in the Malay 
Peninsula, 
presented by 
Captain 
Gless poole, 
and remark- 
able for the 
backward 
direction of 
the compat- 
atively 
straight and 
very slender 
horns, this 
slenderness 
probably 
indicating 
that the 
animal was 
a cow. I ’ 
THE TIBETAN SHAWL GOAT. 


have seen 


several 








heads of Malay buffaloes with long and slender horns of the straight type, 


but never one in which they had the backward direction which forms the 


characteristic feature of the specimen, The horns measure 35in. along 


the front curve The other specimen, presented by Mr. J. H 
Gurney, is said to pertain—and I have no doubt rightly—to the 
Kashmir or, rather, Tibetan, shawl-goat, and carries a remarkably fine 
pair of horns, which I think are better than those of any specimen oO 


the same breed in the Natural History Museum They measure 26in, in 


al 


FROM PULO CONDOR IN THE 


PENINSULA, 


A BUFFALO 





t 


MALAY 
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straight line As in nearly all breeds of tame goats, the direction of the 
spiral is the reverse of that which obtains in the horns of the wild markhor 
R. L. 
A CONFIDING KINGFISHER 
To tHe Epitror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir The following incident, which was told me by Mr. Aldridge of Hadleigh, 


Suffolk, may interest your readers. On.Wednesday last he was fishing with 


a friend in the river Brett below Layham Mill. He had just caught an eel, 
which he was trying to unhook when his friend called to him: ‘* Look here!” 
As the eel took up all his attention he did not look up till his friend called to 
him again a moment or two later. Then he looked and saw a kingfisher 
perched on the second joint of his friend’s rod, which he was holding in his 
hand. The bird stayed there for a minute or so and then flew off.—T. H. 


DIPNALI 


A FOREST 


[To tHe Epiror of 


rRAGEDY 

‘Country Lire.” 

Sir,—The enclosed photograph represents a very curious incident which 
occurred to me when I was photographing a dotterel at her nesting site. I 
had remained mo- 
tionless for over an 
hour, waiting for 
her to return to 
her nest, when I 
heard what I 
imagined was a 
curious note uttered 
by the dotterel, but 
did not pay any 
special notice 
Later, when Iturned 
in order to change 
1 plate, I was very 
much surprised to 
young deer 
lying up 
Bur- 
berry Its mother 


against my 





was nowhere in 


sight, and when I 


DESERTED 


THE BABY. 
rose to my feet 
very unsteadily 


it also rose and commenced to call plaintively for its absent 


parent It followed me about blindly, and so I carried it two hundred yards 
and then set it down on a grassy shelter, returning quickly to the dotterel’s 
nest A little later I saw a hind crossing the plateau and making for the spot 
where I had left the calf 
I passed the spot, and found, to my disappointment, that the calf had just 
died—evidently only a few minutes before, 


Seven hours later on my way to the low ground, 


as its small body was still quite 


SETON (ORDON 


warm 
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THE FINEST EXAMPLE IN BRITAIN. 
{To tHe Epitor or “ Country Lire.) 
Sir,—I enclose a photograph of a remarkable Berberis stenophylla, as 
bloomed in the gardens at Lilford Hall, the seat of Lord Lilford. [I 





BERBERIS 


STENOPHYLLA AT 


LILFORD HALL. 
undoubtedly the finest example in Britain, reaching a height of r4ft., with a 
circumference of rooft. It is the pride and glory of the Lilford Gardens 
in which Lady Lilford takes such a keen interest. —HENRY WALKER. 


THI FELLAH’S WAY OF SHOPPING. 
To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—lIf the tourist in Cairo ordered his dragoman to take him to the native 
bazaar, he would be shown a street, both sides of which are lined with smal] 
shops. This the dragoman would announce as the native bazaar, but sucl 
s not the case It is an aggregation of small stores designed to attract 
European and American visitors. The real native bazaar, or, to be literal 
the bazaar where the natives trade, is about two miles from the shops in the 
centre of Cairo. Here, once a week, on Friday, thousands and thousands 
men, women and children—congregate to purchase the neces- 


Here within this enclosure are 


of Egyptians 
sites of life. The Egyptian knows nv luxury. 
bought and sold anything and everything, from a pin to a camel and from bread 
to his coffin. It is most interesting to stand and watch two natives trading, for 
there is no fixed price on any article. The buyer violently cries down the virtue 
of the article he is intending to buy in his effort to obtain it cheaply, whereas 
the seller equally as noisily swears its superiority in his effort to obtain the 


greatest price. The result 1s either a sale or a fight.—Earte Harrtson 





AT CAIRO. 














